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‘NEWS OF T THE WEEK. 


HE text of General Batler’s sp speech of the 23rd of November, 

which has reached England, was even franker than we imagined. 
He stated openly that he would compel England to settle the 
Alabama claims by selling cotton and corn only to France and 
Prussia, and announced that by settling he meant that England 
should declare the independence of the Dominion and the West 
India Islands; should, in fact, ‘leave the Western Continent.” 
If England made war, then, ‘‘ as a Republican and a party man, 
I cannot forget that people in war time always support the Govern- 
ment ;” that of the total Democratic vote, 2,000,000 or more, 
1,200,000 are Irishmen, who would exult in war with England, 
and that the result of war would be ‘ the perpetuation of Repub- 
lican power for a generation.” ‘The Tribune and Philadelphia 
Ledger altogether repudiate General Butler's views on behalf of 
their party, but it is evident that they will not interfere with his 
election, perhaps not with his entrance into the Cabinet, and their 
reception suggests that, after all, Republicans do not differ very 
much from Monarchists in their unscrupulousness. Between 
Butler and Bismarck we prefer Bismarck, though we should witness 
the relegation of both to private life with acquiescent resiguation. 











The grand point now is, how far General Grant agrees with his 
former adversary. ‘The telegraphic summaries of his annual 
Message on the 4th give probably an undue impression of 
hostility ; but still it is clear that he is heaping up grievances for 
use upon occasion. He complains that the British Government 
does not seem willing to acknowledge that it was guilty of any 
negligence in the Alabama matter, but declares that the United 


States will enter upon that subject, whenever again pre- 
sented by Great Britain, “with an earnest desire for a 


conclusion consistent with the sense of honour and dignity 
of both nations.” He makes, however, General Butler's point 
about the ‘unfriendliness” shown by the Canadians in the 
matter of fishing-rights, and advises retaliation by prohibiting 
Canadian goods in bond from passing through the Union, and 
even by prohibiting Canadian vessels from entering the United 
States’ ports. He also thinks the Canadian opposition to the 
freedom of the St. Lawrence “unfriendly,” and has found that 
some boundary or otber has been wrongly marked by mistake— 
Americans, we imagine, marked it—whereby the fort of Pembina, 
Which ought to belong to the Union, does belong to the British. 
We have commented on the Message elsewhere, and need only 
remark here that United States’ bonds did not fall either in New 
York or London after its delivery. 


The accounts of the Paris sorties of last week have been, on 
the whole, scrappy and unsatisfactory ; but all correspondents 
agree in the tenacity of the fighting, the heavy losses on both 
sides, and in the general result, which was the failure of the 
French to break the German lines, and their decided success in 
enlarging them on the south-east. Moreover, the fighting of the 
last day (the 2nd of December) resulted in the complete re- 
capture by the French of the positions of Champigny and Brie, 
in which they were not again molested, though General Ducrot 
Withdrew across the Marne on the 3rd without any attack 
from the enemy. General Trochu, whose orders of the day 








clamation as to the last day's struggle, that of Friday week, 
2ud December, the anniversary of the coup d'etat. It was dated 
Nogent, December 2, 5.30 p.m., and ran thus:—‘The second 
great battle which I expected has been much more decisive than 
its predecessor. The enemy attacked us at the réveil/e with fresh 
troops and reserves. We have fought three hours to maintain 
our position, and five hours to carry the positions of the enemy 
where we bivouac for the night.” General Ducrot, who is still in 
command beyond Creteil, ordered his soldiers on 4th December 
to be ready for another great struggle in a few days, and there 
seems no reason to suppose that the bad news from the Loire 
will alter in any way the determination of the garrison of Paris. 





The battles of the 2nd, and 3rd, and 4th December on the Loire, 
which resulted in the recapture of Orleans by the Germans, and 
the retirement of the greater part of the French army across the 
river, have not as yet been really described by any of our news- 
paper correspondents. Indeed, we have nothing but the tele- 
graphic reports. From these it would seem that, at least, five 
separate battles were fought on those days, two by Prince 
Frederick Charles against the French right, two by the Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburg against the centre and left centre, and one 
by the former and latter combined before Orleans on Sunday, the 
4th, which was followed by the capture of Orleans on Sunday 
night. The Germans claim 77 guns, the majority of them the 
heavy guns of the entrenched camp, but perhaps 20 of them field- 
pieces, and 10,000 prisoners. ‘The French say they effected their 
retreat in perfect order, and lost no artillery trains. Undoubtedly 
it was a great defeat ;—but quite as undoubtedly by no means a 
rout. 

Two corps (General Bourbaki’s and Crouzot’s) crossed the 
Loire far to the south of Orleans, at Sully and Jargeau; one 
(General Pallitres’) at Orleans, and two more, the 16th (General 
Chanzy’s) and the 17th, seem not 40 have crossed at all, but to 
have retreated down the right bank of the Loire to defend Blois, 
and to have taken up their position very near where the army of 
General D’Aurelles was encamped before the battle of Coulmiers 
ou the 9th November. Here General Chanzy was attacked, with 
his right on Meung and his left on the front of St. Laurent des 
Bois, on Wednesday (7th December), and to have fought all day, 
only withdrawing his right a little towards Beaugency, where the 
main attack of the German army was directed. ‘The Germans 
took a gun and a wmitrailleuse and a few prisoners, but do not 
claim a victory; and the King of Prussia, in telegraphing the 
news, anticipates further resistance in that quarter. General 
Chanzy, in his report of the day, says he had to contend against 
two Bavarian and one Prussian division, with 2,000 cavalry, with 
a considerable reserve in the rear; that the enemy had 86 guns, 
and was driven back as far as Grand Chatre, and that the French 
army bivouacked on Tuesday night in the positions it held in the 
morning. Both parties expected a renewal of the engagement 
on ‘Thursday. 

The latest despatches are rather unfavourable to General 
Chanzy’s chances. ‘The Dake of Mecklenburg reports from his head- 
quarters at Meung, dating the despatch on ‘Thursday, December 
8:—A severe but victorious battle was fought to-day by the 
Duke of Mecklenburg’s troops against three French army corps. 
Vhe German loss is not inconsiderable ; that of the enemy is much 
greater. Six cannons and about 1,000 prisoners are ia our hands.” 
This is not a triumphant report, but it is a serious one for the 
French. And the news from Tours, dated the same day (Thurs- 


| day), at 8.10 p.m. in the evening, when something of the fate of the 


day was probably known, tends to confirm it, aud to prepare the 
public mind for a flitting from Tours :—* It is believed,” runs the 
report, ‘that fighting was continued to-day near Beaugency. 
‘The movement of the ‘Tours Government will depend on the re- 
sult of the battle. Bordeaux is decidedly designated as the next 
seat of the Government. ‘The German corps opposed to General 
Chanzy threatens Blois aud ‘Tours, and another German corps is 


are always strictly sober and truthful, put forth this pro- | marching on Bourges.” 
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The ‘Nun of Blois,” if she should prove a false prophet after 
all, has certainly been what the children call, in the game of 
magical music, very “‘ warm.” She predicted, it will be remem- 
bered, that Blois would not be taken by the enemy, who was to 
cause such rivers of blood in Paris, and in many parts of France ; 
but the approach of the enemy was to be so close at hand that 
the nuns were to be all ready to leave their convent. ‘ At 
last three couriers will come. ‘The first will announce that all 
is lost.” The second will arrive in the middle of the 
night, in hot haste, en route for the Berry (a district 
south of the Loire, where the chief part of the Army of 
the Loire is now encamped), and will give hopes of good news 
by a third courier to arrive in the morning. ‘The nuns will be 
praying at six in the morning, and be told that two couriers have 
passed, when the third, fire and water (feu et eau), will arrive, 
and be due at Tours at seven, and he will bring the good news, 
and a Te Deum will be sung. Possibly on the night of ‘Thursday the 
first messenger may have arrived, taking news of the Duke of Meck- 
lenburg’s ‘ severe but victorious engagement,” and saying all was 
lost. We do not venture to speculate on the second or third, 
who would, however, be very likely to be going to the Berry 
and to Tours,—whether they take good news there, or, as seems 
decidedly more likely, bad. But right or wrong, for a prophetess 
speaking in 1808, the Nun of Blois has come curiously near her 
mark. No one could have guessed in 1808 that during a time of 
invasion when the Seine was to run with blood, Blois would be 
seriously threatened, and messengers going through it in hot 
haste to Tours (a place then quite unlikely to be the seat of Go- 
vernment) and to the Berry, precisely the two points to which 
messengers would have been sent by General Chanzy during the 
last three days. 


As a result of the failure before Orleans, and the proved 
capacity of General Chanzy,—who really won the battle of 
Coulmiers on the 9th November, as well as another engagement 
near Patay, on the 1st December, and though defeated on the 2nd 
December, was able to fight a new and fairly successful battle at 
Beaugency on the 7th,—M. Gambetta has placed him in command 
of ‘‘the second Army,” é.¢., we believe the Army of the Loire. 
General Bourbaki has been sent back to the chief command of the 
1st Army of the North at Lille (he was summoned, we imagine, to 
the Loire only to command a corps in a very critical position during 
the recent very critical struggle), and General D’Aurelles, ap- 
pointed to the command of the camp of instruction at Cherbourg, 
has resigned on account of ill-health. ‘There certainly seems 
something doubtful and hasty in these frequent changes,—for 
constant change cannot be a healthy experiment in military life. 

sut there is something in letting the Generals know that really 

distinguished service is certain to be rewarded by immediate pro- 
motion, and, as far as we can see, General Chanzy has shown 
more military capacity than any General as yet tried on the 
Loire. 


The new Constitution of Germany has been accepted by the 
Federal Parliament en bloc, and without serious opposition, Count 
Bismarck having stated that he would resign if it were not 
accepted. Herr Delbriick, who represents the King-President, 
informed the representatives that the few concessions made were 
not of importance, but all the objections took the form of attacks 
upon the privileges accorded to Bavaria. It appears from Herr 
Delbriick’s speech that the great changes are the transfer of the 
power of declaring war from the King-President to the Federal 
Council, the appointment within that Council of a Committee of 
Foreign Affairs, and the concession of military independence to 
Bavaria in time of peace. The Prussian Minister says matters in 
reality will remain much as they are, but we wish the Berlin cor- 
respondents would describe the innovations more clearly, Jow 
does Prussia secure her majority in the Council? Is it absolute, or 
dependent on the support of men who may be alienated ? 


Terr Delbriick informed the German Parliament that the King of 
Bavaria had assented to the assumption by the King-President of the 
title of Emperor of Germany. King Ludwig, it appears, had written 
to the King of Saxony a kind of circular, calling upon him and all 
German Princes and free towns to urge upon the King of Prussia 
the acceptance of the Imperial title, which, among other things, 
will render it easier for them to be less than equals of their ruler. 
The only plea put forward by the King is the interest of German 
unity ; but there can be no doubt tradition has something to do 
with the revival. It is said King William has accepted, though 
reluctantly, but will be Emperor and King like his Austrian brother. 
The affair is important, as marking the completion of the work so 





long desired, though the work itself will doubtless from time to 
time require revision. ‘The central power will not long endure to 
be less than all-powerful. 


We are bound to record that there is at least one German 
Member of Parliament who protests vigorously against the 
violence exercised towards Dr. Jacoby. In the debate of the 3rd 
inst. upon his imprisonment, the majority apparently inclined to 
the opinion that he was fairly punished, not for thinking that 
Germany did not need Alsace and Lorraine, but for aiding the 
enemy by saying so. Herr Schulze Delitsch, however, the head of 
the co-operative societies of Prussia, made a speech, from which 
we extract sentences that ought to be written over every Ministry of 
War in Europe:—* That, assuredly, is the noblest testimony of 
real worth a nation can give, if, whilst staking everything in the. 
struggle with a foreign foe, she preserves her customary calmness 
in the administration of internal affairs, and a full consciousness of 
what is due to her as a nation; if she calmly and resolutely guards. 
the holy rights of all citizens, and allows no military man, high 
though his rank and great though his merits be, to trample them 
under foot. ‘To the men who have guarded the inviolability of 
German soil with the sword, our fullest, deepest gratitude is due, 
and we have never failed, when opportunity arrived, to acknow- 
ledge this, and to act in accordance with what we said ; but they 
have no claim to a reward which the nation would have to pur- 
chase at the sacrifice of her holiest rights!” These sentences 
were followed by applause, “loud, long-continued, and universal,” 
but there was no vote. 





The American politicians calculate that there will be a 
majority in the new Congress in favour of Revenue Reform, 
the term by which the Free-traders christen their policy. ‘This 
party is supported by the great bulk of the people in the West, 
who have discovered that while corn is unprotected, they have to. 
pay enormously for every article they consume. ‘They desire, 
therefore, to reduce the tariff which their opponents desire to 
keep up, and are greatly assisted by the immense extent of the 
surplus revenue, which during the last fiscal year amounted to 
£20,000,000. They say part of that surplus can be spared, and 
should be employed to relieve the people from their over-heavy 
expenses. ‘This line of argument is not very scientific ; but it is. 
very effective in securing votes,—so effective, that the party-lines 
are breaking up. 

Mr. Goschen has carried out his great reform, the boarding-out 
of pauper children, and so giving them homes other than the work- 
houses. By an order, dated the 28th of November, the Poor-Law 
Board permits Guardians to board-out orphan children in country 
cottages, between the ages of two and ten, with respectable per- 
sons of their own creed willing to receive them, for four shillings a 
week each, the school pence, and medical attendance for the child. 
The most jealous precautions are to be taken against cruelty ; 
trading in such children is prohibited, only two being allowed in 
one house ; and each child is to be visited once in six weeks by a 
member of the boarding-out committee,—an association of 
charitably-disposed persons which undertakes to report on his 
condition—or in case of such failure, shall be visited by an officer 
of the Guardians. There are thousands of cottages in England 
where the arrival of two such children on 83. a week would be 
regarded as a blessing, where they would be much better treated 
than in the workhouse, and where from ten years old they would 
be able to earn something for themselves. Such children would 
regard the cottage as home, while the committee, ‘.c., in practice 
the clergyman, his wife, and an assistant or two, would be able to 
ensure moderate kindliness. ‘The experiment is an immense one, 
and in Scotland it has succeeded. 


Lord Granville’s answer to Prince Gortschakoff's second very 
civil but very firm Note is so short and incisive as to give an im- 
pression of decision which scarcely belongs toit. The Foreign See- 
retary says (November 28) he has nothing to add to the declarations 
already made by the British Government, denies that any proposal 
from Russia to revise the Treaties of 1856 had been received; and 
hopes that, as Russia values good relations between herself and Great 
Britain, “the obstacle to such relations will soon be removed.” The 
British Government observe, however, that Prince Gortschakoff 
describes his declaration as “‘ the abrogation of a theoretical prin- 
ciple without immediate application,” and if these words mean 
that Russia has stated her own opinion, but has no intention of 
acting on it, ‘ they go far to close the controversy.” The Govern- 
ment has no objection to a conference, ‘+ provided it assemble withe 
out any foregone conclusion,” even as we understand it, if the 
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Russian Note is not withdrawn. In other words, they accept a Con- 
ference which Russia has already proclaimed can end only in one 
way. There are so many secret understandings running through 
every negotiation of importance, that Lord Granville may be in the 
right ; but on the surface of things, we are going to pass a law to 
make a particular and past breach of contract legal. 





Rouen was entered by General Manteuffel on Monday, the Mobiles 
who attempted to protect it having been defeated in two engage- 
ments on the 4th and 5th. The city, which appears not to have 
expected the enemy, made no resistance, but the General imme- 
diately levied a contribution of £600,000, of which £280,000 was 
ordered to be paid at once. The fall of the capital throws nearly 
all Normandy open to requisitions, and, according to the latest 
accounts, German columns were advancing towards Havre, whose 
citizens proclaim their resolution to resist. Situated as Havre is, 
between the sea and the hills, it ought to be defensible, but the 
French Navy has done nothing in this war, and the Mobiles fight, 
or decline to fight, on some principle still undiscovered. We shall 
not be surprised to hear that Havre has fallen, and in that case, as 
the Germans could obtain new supplies by sea, the French fleet 
must blockade one of their own ports. ‘There are rumours also of 
danger to Cherbourg, but General Manteuffel will hardly advance 
go far into the Breton peninsula with the Breton army directly in 


his rear. 





One of the most courageous episodes of the war has been 
both the attack on Beaune-la-Rolande last Monday week 
by the French, and its equally brilliant defence by a very 
inferior force of Germans under General Voights Rhetz. ‘The Times’ 
special correspondent at Versailles, Mr. Russell, describes the 
battle in his letter published last Wednesday from exclusively 
4erman sources, and does full justice to the heroism both of the 
attacking and the attacked troops. The Germans had a very 
strong barricaded position, and fired a perfect hail of bullets from 
behind the barricades, while the town, riddled and set on fire by 
the French artillery, was burning in their rear. The French fell 
fast, he says, under the hail of bullets, ‘‘ as they neared the bar- 
ricade; but the column still went on till it reached the barricade, 
when, greeted with glistening bayonets, it melted away beneath 
the rolling fire. Long lines of dead and dying marked 
its path, thickest where the crossing of the brovk caused a 
momentary delay and gave a steadier aim to the Prussians.” The 
German resistance was as heroic as the French attack. General 
Wedel, who was the immediate commander at Beaune, sent to 
General Voights Rhetz to say he would hold Beaune while he had 
a man left, and he was almost held to his promise ; reinforcements 
from Prince Frederick Charles from Pithiviers reached him only 
just in time to check the French and compel their retirement. The 
Germans had shelter and a good position, the French the advantage 
in numbers ; the gallantry was quite equal. 


In Thursday’s Pall Mall “W. QR. G.” is down again on the 
French for not giving in, and on the English who sympathize with 
them for not advising them to give in. Iis ground is that ‘‘a 
nation when thoroughly beaten has scarcely a right to refuse 
terms of peace.” He adds, however, with extraordinary candour, 
** Of course, if the defeated nation rationally believes it can redeem 
its fortunes, or if the only terms of peace attainable are so 
crushing and cruel that extinction would be preferable, the case 
is different. Lut who will say that either of these exceptional 
pleas can be advanced here?” We say so as to the first of them, 
and, indeed, almost every other cool observer of the course of the 
war. The facts,—to which “ W. R. G.” is very fond of appealing, 
—undoubtedly are, that the French are in a far more hopeful 
position now than they were three months ago, that the disasters 
of that time have become reverses, that the reverses of that time 
have become slight successes, and that the position of the Germans 
becomes more and more dangerous, by their own account of the 
matter, instead of less and less so. What did the able 7imes’ 
correspondent at the Saxon head-quarters say in last Thursday's 
Times? ‘*1 believe that, had not the armies before Metz been 
enabled to come down and keep open our communications, the 
investing armics north and south of Paris might, by this time, 
have been obliged to fight battles to prevent themselves from 
being invested, or something very like it.” No one really doubts 
that if the French can keep up the war steadily through the 
winter, the Germans must lose their game, and by all appearances 
this is just what the French will do. What ‘ W. R. G.” really 
means is, that the French ‘ have no right” to act otherwise than 
43 a special commissioner, appointed to consider their position, 





whose initials are “W. R. G.,” should expressly advise and 
direct. 





We are astonished to see the Daily News speaking slightingly of 
the qualifications of Lord Lawrence for the chairmanship of the 
London School Board, and talking—what we should call such non- 
sense, if it were not talked by the Daily News, as this :—‘‘ Lord 
Lawrence ought to be out of the question, unless the Board wishes 
for an ornamental chairman, and chooses him for his title. Even 
if his peerage were not a disqualification for such a post, we are 
unable to understand what his qualifications are.” ‘That a peerage 
conferred for severe administrative labour of the highest kind should 
be talked of as disqualifying a man for any but ornamental func- 
tions, goes rather nearer to twaddle of that really snobbish sort 
which makes a title a crime, than the Daily News ever 
found it in its thoroughly sensible heart to go before. As 
for a friend of ‘ popular education,” Lord Lawrence has been 
all his life a hearty friend of popular education, and has 
done a great deal for the popular education of India. But 
with great deference to the Daily News, what we want as chair- 
man of the School Board is not that very cheap and common 
thing of which there are probably just forty-nine specimens on 
the Metropolitan Board,—a lifelong “friend of popular education ;” 
but an able, clear-headed, successful administrator, and Lord Law- 
rence is just as much fitter than Mr. McCullagh Torrens or Mr. 
Reed for work of this kind, as the new School Board is fitter 
than a parish vestry to legislate for the education of London. 


Bremen has petitioned the German Parliament to ask the King- 
President to demand Saigon, that is, the French Colony of Cochin- 
China, in the forthcoming treaty. DParliament refused to act, as 
it was unbecoming to divide the bear's skin till the bear had been 
killed, but the discussion may furnish food for thought to the 
Duke of Argyle. low will the India Ilouse like the cession of 
Pondicherry and Chandernagore to the German Emperor? The 
French have no genius for colonies, and we get along with them 
very well, though we pay them tribute to protect the salt and 
opium monopolies, but the Germans are men of different stuff. 
Suppose the new Kaiser stations 10,000 men in Pondicherry, and 
then remarks that he shall grow opium and sell salt just as he 
likes! We should have to encircle the settlement with a cordon of 
custom-houses. How far, too, would Germany observe the agree- 
ment that no troops are to be sent to the aid of any native power ? 
A hundred questions which, as between France and us were 
settled a century since by arms, would once more be re-opened. 


Note a rumour, mentioned by the Berlin correspondent of the 
Echo, that Count Bismarck favours the election of a French 
Assembly by the Councils-General of the Departments. An elec- 
tion by the old Councillors-General would mean a Napoleonic 
restoration, but it is probable that Bismarck’s idea is to allow them 
to be elected, and then elect the Assembly, which is very nearly 
the Prussian system. We have little doubt that any future 
Government of France, if not Napoleonic, will endeavour to modify 
the effect of universal suffrage in this way. It diminishes the in- 
fluence both of peasants and increases that of the rich and of the 
great towns. The actual election, except in the great,towns which 
choose mere delegates, is sure under that system to fall to the 
middle-class. 


A very strange murder is reported from Liverpool. Mr, 
Christian Flueck, a German proprietor of a boarding-school 
there, had employed a Mr. Howchin as assistant. Howchin for 
some reason left him, and applied to a Mr. Calder for a tutor- 
ship. Mr. Calder asked for a character, and Mr. Flueck, in 
writing it, said he was ‘rather peculiar, but civil and obliging.” 
Ilowchin resented the word ‘“ peculiar,” which he understood to 
mean au attack on his veracity, and said, ‘* You might as well call 
me a liar,” to which Mr. Flueck replied, ‘So I will, not for the 
first time,” but subsequently apologized. A few days after, Mr. 
Flueck’s wife found her husband lying dead, and Howchin, who 
lived in the house, pointed to a bar of iron as the weapon with 
which he must have been killed. There is as yet no evi- 
dence against him except some blood on his coat, which may 
have come from attending the murdered man, and his own idea, 
repeatedly expressed, that he should some day or other become a 
maniac, but the curious point in the charge is the inadequacy of 
the motive. Uneducated men constantly commit murders from 
temper, but educated men usually require an impulse equal to 
the risk. 





Consols were on Friday 92 to 924. 
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TOP: CS OF THE DAY. 
————— 

DER KAISER VON DEUTSCHLAND. 

] OW little the world changes! Hark once again to the 

shouts of the chiefs of the tribes as they raise Tchengis 
Khan on their shields on the field of battle, and salute him 
Emperor of the World! That is one view of this elevation of 
King William to the Imperial throne, and a poetical one ; but 
then it is also a cynical and a partially untrue one. It would 
be far truer to fall back on much more prosaic morality, to 
repeat a sentence which would do for a copybook, and say, see 
how far one gets by the aid of even a humble every-day virtue 
like fidelity to one’s work; or to contrast, after Hogarth’s 
fashion, the Hapsburgs and the Hohenzollerns, the Idle 
and the Industrious Apprentices to the trade of govern- 
ing mankind, The condition of existence for the Kaisers 
after the Thirty Years’ War ended, was that they should 
become again what the Roman Cesar was supposed to 
have been,—the large-hearted arbiter of mankind, the ulti- 
mate judge to whom nations when wronged could appeal, 
a Sovereign to whom Kings could bow without loss of dignity, 
or fear that the decision would be aught but a fair award. 
That was the raison d'ctre of that “Roman” Kaisership 
of which the House of Austria was so proud, of that 
pretension to such precedence among Sovereigns as a 


Sovereign has among his nobles, of that antique and 
stately ceremonial which conquering kings strove in 





vain to relax, and which Popes could not break through. 
The Hapsburg Kaisers saw this was their function, always | 
claimed this position as theirs, and persistently refused to, 
perform the work for which this transcendent state was | 
assigned to them. Great or little, Charles V. or Charles VL, | 
Reformers like Joseph, or Reactionaries like Francis, they 
were steadily selfish, perseveringly unjust, unanimously aril 
row, governed kindly only in their own States, used their 
semi-divine claims to obedience only to aggrandize themselves ; | 
could no more be trusted to arbitrate between states, or | 
creeds, or even men, than the most corrupt of judges or the most | 
fanatic of priests. They could be bribed into injustice by the 
hope of territory, driven into it by the threat of a Bishop, or 
deluded into it by any worldly-wise and flattering diplomatist. 
And so, when the first storm came, they saw they had no 
meaning, and resigned that wonderful “Rimische” Crown, link 
of the old and new civilizations, symbol of the claim to the 
de jure sovereignty of earth, and slunk away mere Emperors 
of Austria; and when the second storm came were driven 
even from German position, flung out of Germany, made 
to resign even the hope of primacy among their former vassals, 
The condition of existence for the Hohenzollerns, on the 
other hand, with their long strips of sandy provinces and 
four millions of people and absence of all hereditary rights, 
was that they should work at their trade of ruling 
like millowners, or traflic-managers, or non-commissioned 
officers ; should organize their ‘“ hands” so as to get the 
largest amount of result from the smallest amount of expense, 
should accumulate and not squander property of all kinds, 
should actually do the work they were made Kings to do. 
Up to their lights they did it all faithfully, laboriously, 
persistently. They drilled their hands with such stern 
steadiness, and yet such justice, so far as either of them knew 
justice, that they were obeyed as if served by machines, and | 
yet with devoted willingness. Their armies, badly paid, | 
cruelly disciplined, little rewarded, fought for them as the 
soldiers of great monarchs have seldom fought ; their greatest | 
leaders, men who had won pitched battles, bore rebuke like 
children; their half-starved, close-watched civil servants actually 
governed as few bureaucrats attempt to govern ; their diploma- | 
tists, unrewarded with rank or wages, or even praise, tricked or 
threatened, bullied or cajoled, with unrivalled fidelity and suc- 
cess. The line never produced in it a man of genius—for even | 
Frederic was but a fair General of Division and able manager | 
of property—but every man of it save one gave himself to 
his labour, worked at his trade, would have efliciency, and did | 
have it; would be master, but never took master’s ease ; if he 
got a new property, made it a reason not for enjoyment, but | 
for toiling the more on that, Their ideal, a state organized 





like a camp or a factory, was not perhaps a high one; but 
it was honestly their ideal, and they realized it, by means 
which, though often utterly bad, were but once bad by the 
standard of their own age, or of that sturdy “ bacon-and- 
greens conscience”’ by which the most of them were guided. 
The one infidel among them died worn out with toil, never 








having done less than eight hours’ work a day. The one 
dreamy mystic among them rejected the Imperial throne 
when actually in his hand, because he thought only Kings 
had a moral right to give it him. And now the hour 
having arrived, the simplest, solidest, perhaps even stolidest 
of them all—though there must be flashes of deep insight in 
him too—having reached the reward of all their lab our and 
all the devotion they had secured in their great servants, having 
used the huge armaments they had amassed, and the credit they 
had built up, and the property they had gathered, to such pur- 
pose that his people scarcely lament either lives or treasure 
heavily mounts the steps of the Imperial Throne, turns a 
frowning face to the shouting crowd, and reluctantly seats 
himself upon the pinnacle of the world. “I had rather be 
King of Prussia,” says King William, as they place on 
his head the crown which makes him, but seventh from the 
little Kur-fiirst of those sandy steppes out there in the far 
north-east, a King of Kings. He is a strange and somewhat 
dim figure, that old man who has never been despot in the 
sense of wishing to secure his will by pure volition, but who 
said, ‘‘ I will be pivot of the State,”’—as who should say, 
“‘ T will be master in my house ;” who has been so hated and 
so loved, whose stubbornness made an army as genius might 
have done; who seems to have in high measure but one 
capacity, but that the supreme one for Kings, the faculty 
of recognizing among men far down below the genius he 
requires, and who stands, an average man among men of the 
first rank of brain, the heavy, over-weighted, but calm 
master of them all. THe is a dim figure, as we say, to us, 
that drill-serjeant who can recognize and yet use such 
captains; but it is hard not to fancy that at the 
bottom of his strange reluctance to grasp the prize is a 
vague consciousness that the work not only of him, but of his 
House, is done; that the typical Hohenzollern is not the fit 
occupant of an Imperial throne; that if the Hohenzollern 
Emperors are to reign as the Hohenzollern Kings have reigned, 
if two centuries hence a Kaiser Fritz is to summon all Ger- 
many to some mighty task, and find all Germany rise at his 
call, silent, regimented, and yet burning with inner fire, the 
Kaisers must be men of larger sympathies, deeper insight, 
and less selfish nature than the Kings of Prussia have ever 
been. It is by doing his duty as he saw it that the Elector 
has become Emperor, but the duty of Emperors is other than 
mere drill, and the justice desired of them not the justice 
defined in the old sentence, “ justice to all men, but to Hohen- 
zollerns first.” ‘ Let Fritz have it,” says the King; and he 
who chose Bismarck and Von Moltke, who gives to his ablest 
enemy of 1866 the supreme command north-east of Paris, 
and trusts to the only Prince of his House who might found 
an Orleans branch—for Frederick Charles is head of a party— 
the command of the most active of his armies, may be right 
once more, though such insight might seem above him, and 
the Crown Prince may be the man best fitted to wear the 
new Imperial Crown and play the part Germany, deep in its 
heart, expects from the successor of Frederick Barbarossa. If 
he is—and all Germany suspects him of hating war and 
loving liberty—Europe may yet,have no reason to repent of the 
most bizarre, possibly the most important event of our time,— 
the recrowning of the German Emperor in the year which has 
seen the Pope-King discrowned. But if he is not—? 

The effect of the change of title depends so absolutely on 
the reign of the first Emperor who shall bear it for any time 
that it is scarcely worth discussion. Two points only may be 
accepted as certain. One is that the Kaisership will make 
unity slightly easier, by giving Germany a visible Head, sup- 
ported by traditionary reverence as well as popular feeling, 


_and by removing the jealousy of the sub-kings, which, mean- 


ingless now, might be full of menace hereafter should Ger- 
many ever again be struggling in the grasp of a foe. Men 
hate or love their admitted superiors, but they are not jealous 
of them. And the second is, that a German Emperor will in 
his heart consider all German men his subjects, will sigh for 
the lost valley of the Danube, and look wistfully northward 
along the Baltic coast. Whether he will desire to “ recover 
his subjects ” by conquest or by attraction—by the sword, as in 
Holstein, or by the drawing force of a nobler and more mas- 
sive national life, as in Gotha and Baden—is the doubt with 
which Europe for years to come will be disturbed; but that 
he will so desire there is no room for doubt whatever, and it 
will be well for the freedom and the diversity of Europe if he 
desires no more. Beaten in Paris or victorious, the Kaiser of 
Germany reigns from the Baltic to the Italian frontier, from 
the Silesian plateau to far beyond the Rhine. 
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THE FRENCH REVERSES. 
HE week has been, on the whole, one of reverse for France. 
But there is this feature about the reverses,—which in 
the neighbourhood of Paris must unquestionably be described 
as intermediate between reverse and success, and quite enough 
of the latter to have permanently improved the French posi- 
tion and bulged out the German lines of investment,—that 
they are on/y reverses, not crushing and demoralizing disasters 
such as for the most part preceded Sedan. The French 
armies are now real armies, commanded by real soldiers, who 
know how to act when they are worsted,—are armies which 
fight at least as well as Bazaine’s at Gravelotte, and sometimes 
even better. The most encouraging feature in the week for 
France is the resistance of General Chanzy at Beaugency on Wed- 
day and Thursday to the German attack within three days of 
the great discouragement of the battle of Orleans, This shows 
finally that the new levies are not like MacMahon’s levies of 
August. Under the discouragement of recent defeat and the 
most depressing weather, they held their own in the face of a 
quite equal enemy, Their morale is no longer dependent on 
mere good spirits. They fight like men who trust their 
Generals, and who mean to fight in bad fortune as well 
as in good, We will summarize briefly the fortunes of 
the week. 

In the neighbourhood of Paris the 30th of November was the 
great day of sortie. Concerted attacks, many of them feints, 
were made on all sides of Paris. In the north-west a feint from 
Courbevoie was madetowards Argentcuil. Inthenorthasally from 
one of the outworks of Fort St. Denis (Fort de Ja Briche) earried 
the heights of Epinal, which, however, the Prussians retook 
about two hours later at very heavy loss, and with a greatly 
superior force. On the eastern side of St. Denis, towards Stains, 
and again more to the east towards Bourget, feints were made to 
prevent the Germans from sending reinforcements elsewhere. 
But the main attack was made towards the south-east and 
south. One French foree went out on the Fontainebleau 
road, and occupied successively Mesly and Montmesly, where 
the French still hold a position in advance of Creteil.—a 
position much in advanee of any hitherto held by the French, 
as the Versailles correspondents of various papers, drawing 
their intelligence from German sources, expressly admit. 
General Ducrot with 50,000 men crossed the Marne more to 
the East on pontoon bridges towards the Wiirtemberg positions 
of Champigny and Brie, also attacking, on the Ist Decem- 
ber, the Saxon troops which garrisoned Villers. These villages 
were repeatedly taken and retaken by the contending armies, 
the French always keeping a partial hold on Champigny, and 
the Germans always keeping the same sort of hold on Villers. 
In the final action, on the 2nd of December, the French retook 
completely the positions of Brie and Champigny in a very 
bloody battle in which General Trochu was himself present, 
and were not afterwards disturbed. On Saturday, the 3rd 
December, the General having received notice perhaps of the 
failure on the Loire, they evacuated their positions without 
being attacked, recrossing the Marne, but not re-entering Paris, 
Duerot’s army remaining beyond Creteil. 
the fighting was,—that the French could not break through the 
German lines; that in all the positions where the distant fire of 
the forts of Nogent, Rosny, and Mont Avron, gave them any 
assistance, however slight, they remained victorious; but that 
in all the actions where they derived no assistance from this 
fire, they gained nothing, just holding their own. However, 
their position remains better than it has yet been since 
the investment began, and they are strengthening their 
new works beyond Creteil. Their fighting has been 
extremely gallant, as gallant as that of the Germans, 
and their discipline perfect. The losses of the Germans round 
Paris in the three days were at least 6,000 to 7,000 in all, 
most of which fell on the Wiirtembergers and Saxons. 
The French have gained confidence and space. The Germans 
have gained,—and no doubt it is a real gain,—respect for their 
enemies, whom before they were disposed to despise. 

On the Loire the reverses have been more signal. When we 
last wrote, the Loire Army was advancing; Beaune-la-Rolande, 
though not carried by the action of the 28th November, had 
been abandoned by Prince Frederick Charles. Montargis had 
been occupied by the French army summoned from the neigh- 
bourhood of Dijon, under General Crouzot; the Germans, under 
the Bavarian leader Von der Tann, had been repulsed on the 
Ist December by the 16th Army Corps, under General Chanzy ; 
and we were led to believe that Prince Frederick Charles’ army 
was outnumbered, and was in retreat. The conclusion was 
hasty and mistaken. He was but drawing in his lines for 


a more concentrated attack on the too scattered army of 
General D’Aurelles. Whether General Bourbaki’s corps (the 
sth) hastily summoned from Nevers, on the extreme right of 
the French position, really joined effectively in the series of 
actions we do not know, but the French armies, which had 
never really effected a junction, were defeated in detail. The 
16th Corps, General Chanzy’s, and the 17th were driven back 
on the 2nd December near Patay by the Bavarians and 
Mecklenburgers towards Orleans. On the 3rd December, 
Prince Frederick Charles attacked General Pallitres’ Corps 
(the 15th), and that of General Crouzot, which had adyanced 
beyond Beaune-la-Rolande towards Pithiviers, and drove them 
back into the forest of Orleans. On the 4th December 
(Sunday) these French forces were again defeated, and part of 
Orleans captured, the French, now separated, retreating across 
the Loire, the 18th Corps crossing far to the south at Sully, 
on the road to Nevers, the Corps of General Crouzot crossing 
a little further to the north, at Jargeau, and that of General 
Pallicres crossing at Orleans. The Corps of General Chanzy 
and the 17th Corps do not seem to have crossed the 
Loire at all,—at least, the former certainly did not,—but 
remained on the north bank for the defence of Blois; 
for General Chanzy fought a good defensive engagement at 
Beaugency on Wednesday. 

But what was the net result of all these defeats? Thus 
much,—that General D’Aurelles, in his anxiety to advance 
to the relief of Paris, was incautious, and risked the separation 
of his corps, of which, of course, Prince Frederick Charles 
took instant advantage, and defeated him, but not disastrously. 
The German accounts of all the engagements admit very 
great losses and very gallant fighting. At Beaune-la-Rolande, 
on the 28th November, the behaviour of the French troops, as 
described by Mr. Russell from Versailles, on purely German 
authority was, strictly speaking, heroic, for they stormed again 
and again in the face of the most withering fire, and strewed 
the plain with their dead. The engagements of the 2nd, 3rd, 
and 4th December also cost the Germans dear, and they cer- 
tainly lost, at a very low estimate, not less than from 6,000 to 
7.000 men more in the three days’ fighting on the Loire. The 
better part of a German army corps has been used up be- 
tween Paris and Orleans in the five days between the 30th 





The net result of | 


November and the 4th December. On the other hand, the 
French, no doubt, had heavy losses. The Germans assert 
that they took 10,000 prisoners in the battle of Orleans, 
but many of them were probably wounded men and camp 
followers. What is more serious, the French lost the entrenched 
| camps before Orleans, with all the heavy guns, and probably 
|some fifteen or twenty field-pieces as well. And, of course, 
they lost something of heart and hope. But they did not lose 
their discipline. The retreat, instead of being a rout, as the 
German telegrams said, was evidently conducted in the best 
order, and left at least three corps (and probably all) in sufficient 
heart to fight bravely within the next three days. The Ger- 
man ‘pursuit’ had yielded no great fruits up to the time we 
write, and there is the best reason to suppose that the 
Army of the Loire is still at least 180,000 strong, in good 
order, and well supplied with guns and ammunition at the 
present moment. 

We take the great lesson of the recent engagements on the 
Loire and the Marne to be, that the French have two 
excellent armies in the field, well supplied with all the 
munitions of war,—no doubt inferior to German armies of the 
same strength, because composed of less disciplined troops, —but 
good, stout, well-officered, fighting armies, not easily discouraged, 
capable of considerable things, and, most significant of all, 
capable of bearing reverses without losing heart, or any 
substantial diminution of fighting power. 





MR. F. HARRISON ON A NATIONAL ARMY. 

HARROW is a very useful instrument, though it neithe: 
vi ploughs, nor sows, nor reaps, and the English political 
ideologues of to-day, in their function of mental harrows, are 
entitled to some respect. They often break up very hard soil. 
Away goes Mr. Frederic Harrison, or Dr. Bridges, or Mr. 
Froude, or Mr. Arnold, or Mr. Carlyle, or any one of the odd 
group of diversities who intervene in every question, are 
always read and never followed, jumping along with a rhe- 
torical harrow behind, cutting no furrow, spreading no manure, 
sowing no seed, but sticking sharp little teeth in any particu- 
larly obvious clod, to the general facilitation of the work of the 
corn-grower proper. Sometimes, however, the horse is freakish, 
mistakes furrows for fallows, and scatters good work about in 
the most irritating manner. One good result, for instance, of 
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this horrible war was, that it made Englishmen doubt for the 
first time whether their dislike of discipline was altogether 
justified by experience, whether military training might not 
become with advantage part of the regular education of the 
country, whether reserves including everybody might not be 
better than reserves excluding everybody but the very poor. 
They had not got much farther than that, we fear, had 
not come to any definite resolution on the subject, 
hardly to any definite wish; but still they were far more 
willing to listen to their leaders on the topic, far 
nearer the reception of new ideas than they had ever been 
before. And now, here is Mr. F. Harrison jumping along at 
his usual pace, and doing his best to undo the good work.— 
breaking up clods as usual, no doubt, but tossing over manure 
heaps and spoiling great furrows besides. He wants to destroy 
Bismarckism, and is simply destroying the possibility of re- 
sistance to Bismarckism. Allowing for his style, which is, of 
course, an idiosynerasy, we have not read a finer rhetorical 
appeal for France against Germany than the one which he pub- 
lishes in the Jortnightly for December, or one more calculated 
to break up the prepossessions which lie like heavy clods over 
the culturable British mind. But in breaking them up, what 
need to do his best tomake a Nationa] Army impossible? The 
whole drift of the first portion of his eloquent diatribe is that 
Bismarckism is bad,—which we quite believe ; that it is as 
bad as Napoleonism,—which we should believe, if a reality 
could ever be quite as injurious as an imposture; and that 
England should resist the development of Bismarckism 
through the destruction of France, by foree—a theory we also 
might preach, if we could feel quite so sure of everything in 
this world as Mr. Harrison seems to do. If Prussia threatens 
us, then all becomes clear; but till then, can any Premier 
know enough of the future to justify him in expending the 
lives and substance and energies of the people committed to 
his charge in a terrible effort to save France from the conse- 
quences of a war which she would have approved if it had 
been successful? But even supposing that question answered 
in the aflirmative, as under certain circumstances it might be 
answered, what is the use of preaching to a nation like this the 
duty of self-sacrifice, the grandeur of ideas, the value of loftiness 
of design, and at the same time preaching the impossibility of 
doing the only thing which would harmonize such aspirations 
with our national common-sense? Is it always to be talk that 
we offer to the world? What is the value of the sermon 
which tells us in one breath that ‘the workmen of England 
are loudly and distinctly calling on their rulers to save the 
French Republic?’”— we wish they were, but they are 
calling on their rulers for more wages instead—and in 
the next, that a “real reorganization of the Army 
in a national sense is out of the question,’ would 
be and ought to be resisted by insurrection, that any 
attempt of the kind would be a plot against English liberty ? 
If we understand Mr, Harrison’s writings in the least, a policy 
feebly moral, a policy of high-toned despatches and inadequate 
action, is of all policies the one which he most contemns. 
Yet, if our policy is to be lofty and yet real, where are we to 
obtain the needful strength, save in a national army? In the 
Fleet? We shall dream about that fleet till we are forgotten. 
Is the Monarch to ascend the Seine, or batter down Berlin, or 
what? To rescue France, or do any act whatever of that 
magnificent kind, we must have soldiers, and soldiers in 
such numbers as we cannot raise without, at all events, a 
national feeling that a healthy man owes part of his time as 
well as of his money to his country, without the training of 
the whole youth of the country, not into soldiers, but into 
men potentially capable of soldiership. If to inculcate that is 
to plot against liberty, then we also are among the plotters, 
and must submit to that heaviest of political reproaches, but 


we hold that the idea conveyed in those words is absolutely at | 


variance with facts. Is Switzerlandin bondage because, with a 
population of only 2,500,000, that is, 420,000 adult males, she 
keeps up a potential army of 200,000 men,—drills, that is, her 
whole population, and four months ago had actually 80,000 
very good men in effective motion? Are the United States 
enslaved because every man there is liable by law to a 
summons tv the Militia, and one in four has fought? Is 
even Prussia the less free because every Prussian is a soldier, 
or is it not rather true that the one strong check on the 
Hohenzollerns, as it was on our own Tudors, is that very fact 
of universal soldiership. Unless we entirely misread Carlyle, 
Frederick with his regular army dared acts which, if done by 
King William, would in a week explode the throne of the 
Hohenzollerns, The idea that war is wicked we can under- 





stand, and we can even comprehend the dislike to waste time 
and labour on soldiership, but to say that training enslayes 
men is to deny the plainest facts of history. 

We detest militarism quite as much as Mr. Harrison does, 
but we understand by it a very different thing,—the devotion 
of all the energy of a people that can be spared from the work 
of bread-winning to the creation and perfection of the caste 
which, being armed, may dominate at will over people who 
are unarmed; which may seek in conquest a substitute for 
greatness, and supply by discipline the absence of popular 
adhesion. That is the spirit which is the bane of 
standing armies, which fascinates Kings, and which in 
the long run enfeebles the judgment of a class of men who 
ought to be unrivalled in Europe for general ability, the. 
educated officers of the regular armies. But that is not the 
spirit which is fostered, but which is counteracted, by a train- 
ing of the people so general that the civilian ceases to fear the 
soldier merely because of his coat, and the soldier to despise 
tho civilian merely because of his bearing. The training of 
the nation is the destruction of the caste. It is the great 
standing army which is dangerous to liberty, not the universal 
education in arms,—which renders it so impossible even for 
Hohenzollerns to oppress as Prussians judge oppression. Does 
Mr. Harrison seriously believe that if every healthy lad in 
England, from Prince Victor downwards, were compelled from 
twenty to twenty-three to serve in the Militia or the Volun- 
teers, and there trained till, whenever Parliament willed, he 
could do a soldier’s duty, the power of the electorate over 
Parliament, or of the House of Commons over all created 
things within the kingdom, would be diminished? We say 
it would be strengthened, that the habit of discipline would 
only increase the cohesion of the people in resisting all attacks 
on liberty; that the instinct of old officers is right, and the 
true danger is that the people would be too strong for their 
rulers. 





PRESIDENT GRANT AND GREAT BRITAIN. 


RESIDENTS for finite terms with renewable leases of 
power are certainly not enviable political institutions. 
They are a good deal like Emperors of uncertain dynastic 
prospects and with heirs-apparent whose hopes of the imperial 
reversion no insurance oflice would value at any respectable 
firure. They get fidgetty as their period of power passes its 
middle point without their having done anything to entitle 
them to the enthusiastic gratitude of their countrymen, and 
begin speculative reconnaissances on difficult and delicate 
international questions. President Grant is no exception to 
this rule. He will have been two years in power next March, 
and it is already two years since he was elected. In the mean 
time, he has been a respectable mediocrity with a somewhat 
declining reputation. His administration has accomplished a 
few real reforms in finance, and paid off a good deal of debt. 
But he has not yet persuaded Congress to get rid of the incon- 
vertible currency and return to cash payments. He has not 
yet succeeded in doing anything at all towards the most need- 
ful of American reforms,—the reform of the Civil Service. 
He has not accepted our overtures for a settlement of the 
Alabama dispute. He has not persuaded the Senate to give 
its consent to the San Domingo Annexation. He has,—no 
doubt, only by a piece of blundering carelessness,—involved 
the administration in what looked like some sort of responsi- 
bility for a very unpleasant and mischievous gold conspiracy. 
He has been seemingly changeable with regard to his best diplo- 
matic representatives, and not very fortunate in others of them. 
On the whole, when his two years of oflice are at an end, 
he will have done nothing to sustain in the field of politics 
the reputation he had gained on the field of war, and, there- 
fore, as happens to all strong men who are discovered to be 
strong only on one side, his popularity is on the wane. And 
he appears to be taking the old way often tried, never, as far 
as we remember, successful, of recovering it,—trying to stir the 
phlegmatic American people, who are by no means liable to 
such stirrings, with the recital of somewhat artificial grievances, 
—we will not say in the hope of war,—but certainly in the hope 
that public feeling may warrant him in assuming an attitude 
gratifying to the pride and stimulating to the ambition of the 
nation, the result whereof might be war, in which case his 
services might again be of the first importance; or if it were not 
war, might be at least a misunderstanding with some foreign 
nation in view of which the people would find it desirable to 
strengthen the hands of their chief magistrate by a vote of 
confidence such as they gaye to Mr. Lincoln in the autumn be- 
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fore his assassination. President Grant’s new Message in- 
sists somewhat ostentatiously, if we may trust the telegraphic 
reports of it, on three delicate points suggesting a possibility of 
serious complications with two distinct foreign nations, Spain 
and England. 

He proposes to Spain a Spanish-American Commission, 
to adjudicate in the United States on the claims of United 
States subjects unlawfully arrested in Cuba. “Should 
Spain, unfortunately,” thus runs Mr. Reuter’s telegraphic sum- 
mary of this part of the Message, “reject the proposal, the 
President would be obliged to communicate the fact to Con- 

ss, and recommend prompt action on the subject.” This is 
the tentative for diplomatic misunderstanding number 1. It 
js clearly not usual for rulers to throw out a menace in public 
documents of what they may be obliged to do if pending 
negotiations do not come to such a conclusion as they wish, 
and we confess we regard this ostentatious threat to Spain,— 
which Mr. Reuter can hardly have misreported, though the 
Times’ special summary entirely omits mention of it,—as a much 
more unmistakable proof of the speculative and unscrupulous 
spirit which has seized upon the President and his advisers, 
than the double growl at Great Britain. With respect to 
Great Britain, the President only complains, but hardly 
threatens,—unless his advice to Congress to draw closer the 
relations with the other Transatlantic republics on the very 
mysterious ground that “the time is not far distant when the 
political connection of Europe with America will cease,” is to 
be regarded as a highly abstruse threat that the days of the 
Canadian Dominion are numbered. To Spain, however, if 
rightly reported, he has used language which seems to render 
the acquiescence of Spain in his wishes, the submission to a 
coarse threat. 

With regard to our own Empire, the Message seems to have 
been unpleasant, and by way of being quarrelsome, rather 
than really high-handed and dangerous. The President recom- 
mends Congress to empower the Government to investigate 
and buy up all the private claims on Great Britain in relation 
to the Alabama question, that it may hold in its own hands 
the title to compensation, and press it at its own pleasure and 
in its own way. It is for this reason, we suppose, that the 
Government has interfered to prevent the citizens of the 
United States from pressing their individual claims on Great 
Britain. “When Great Britain desires a full and friendly 
adjustment of these claims, the United States will enter into 
the consideration of the subject with an earnest desire for a 
conclusion consistent with the honour and dignity of both 
nations.” But on the question of the rightfulness of the 
claims themselves, which we have offered to submit to arbitra- 
tion, President Grant does not give the slightest hint 
that he will even permit the reference of that question to 
an impartial authority. For our own parts, we have 
always held so strong a view that Great Britain did not 
exercise proper care in allowing the escape of the Alabama, 
that we should,—with reference to the losses suffered through 
the depredations of that individual vessel,—be quite willing. 
and even anxious, to pay a fitting compensation for them, and 
to waive the formal question of legality, though we believe this 
to be a very doubtful question, which might well be decided 
in our favour. But looking to the tone and spirit of the 
Message, we doubt whether the President would accept an 
offer to pay for the losses caused by the Alabama, and refer 
to arbitration the question whether the losses caused by any 
other vessels could fairly be attributed to negligence on our 
side. A war with America would be so disastrous, peace and 
friendship with America would be so inestimable a blessing, 
that we heartily wish our Government would have the strength 
of mind to waive its abstract legal rights in the one case in 
which a very considerable number even of Englishmen are 
disposed to agree with the United States that we were cul- 
pably negligent. But we must admit that President Grant 
gives no sign that this would be enough, and that he does 
give some very distinct signs that he is disposed to be liti- 
gious and keep open all causes of quarrel as long as he can. 
We hope that he will fail, and we feel all but sure that the 
American people will not bear him out in this. 

Besides the old Alabama dispute, the President has dis- 
covered two minor grievances, the second of which is not 
unlikely to be serious. He has discovered a new boundary 
question, and asserts that the forts of the Hudson's Bay 
Company at Pembina are really within United States territory. 
On this matter, however, he speaks with great moderation. 
“He had for the present consented to the continued British 


occupation of the forts, but recommended an early and accu- | 





rate determination of the boundary.” So far there is nothing 
to complain of. If the error discovered is a real error, and 
not an error carefully hunted up, and depending even for 
plausibility on an artificial and forced construction of words, 
the President’s tone concerning it could hardly be more fair 
and straightforward. 

On the Fisheries question, however, there is a much more 
acrimonious tone taken, and as the world happens to know 
that General Butler has lately been airing that question 
in public, and making a serious attack on the Canadian 
Dominion in connection with it, the aspect of the case 
looks not a little serious. General Grant does not 
venture to state that the Canadian Government has done 
anything unlawful. Te only asserts that their action has 
been “very unfriendly,” and that “if the Dominion authori- 
ties attempt to enforce the unwarrantable jurisdiction over the 
fisheries assumed by their statutes, it would be his duty to 
take steps to protect the rights of American citizens.” As we 
know that only about a week ago the fishing-vessel “ Friend,” 
from Gloucester, Massachusetts, within General Butler’s Con- 
gressional district, had been seized by the British steamer 
* Plover,” near Charlottetown (Prince Edward's Island), and 
carried into port fora breach of the fishery laws, the President’s 
complaint looks too like one of which the occasion had been 
purposely furnished by that clever but unscrupulous statesman 
who is just at present in a most hostile mood towards Eng- 
land, and is supposed in the United States to be daily gain- 
ing influence with the President. That the President means 
war we do not suppose. But that he means to have a good 
occasion for war, if war should seem to be politically desirable, 
we very much fear. The President complains that “ vessels 
have been seized without notice, in violation of the pre- 
vious custom, and been taken into colonial ports, their 
voyages broken up, and the vessels condemned.” It is quite 
clear that under the Convention to which President Grant 
appeals, this proceeding is perfectly legal, even if it is 
unusual. The Convention of 1818, after defining where the 
American vessels were to have the right of shore fishery, goes 
on to say: “The United States hereby renounce, for ever, any 
liberty heretofore enjoyed or derived by the inhabitants 
thereof to take, dry, or cure fish on or within three marine 
miles of any of the coasts, bays, creeks, or harbours of His 
Britannic Majesty’s dominions in America, not included 
within the above-mentioned limits; Provided, however, that 
the American fishermen shall be admitted to enter such bays 
or harbours for the purpose of shelter and of repairing 
damages therein, of purchasing wood and of obtaining water, 
and for no other purpose whatever. But they shall be under 
such restrictions as may be necessary to prevent their taking, 
drying, or curing fish therein, or in any other manner what- 
ever, during the privileges hereby reserved to them.” Clearly, 
in giving up all legal right on the part of the American fisher- 
men, this leaves the right absolutely to Great Britain or the 
Colony to impose such penalties for breaking the Convention as 
they might think fit. For instance, supposing the “ Friend,” 
from Gloucester, had been caught fishing within three 
miles of Prince Edward’s Island, and the custom had 
been till lately to give notice to such a _ vessel 
that she is breaking the law, and not to seize her unless 
she continued to break it after the notice given, but that 
this rule has been recently discontinued under the Colonial 
law,—say, because it was found that a great many American 
vessels deliberately fished in the colonial waters till notice had 
been received,—there would be no real grievance at all on the 
part of the United States. If the Colonial law authorized the 
seizure and confiscation of the ship for the first proved offence, 


the United States would have no right of complaint. A great 


many of her own navigation statutes have at different times 
imposed the penalty of the confiscation of British ships for the 
first infringement of one of those statutes. As far as we can 
see, General Grant has no case, and knows that he has no 
case. When the American law was enforced against English 
ships—for breaking the blockade, for instance,—we have not 
ealled it “unfriendly; and when the English law is enforced 
against American ships. why should the execution of the law be 
a bit more unfriendly? There is no ‘friendliness’ in leaving 
any law a dead-letter. 

This, however, is formidable,—that the President is purposely 
accumulating grievances against us, as if to irritate the public 
mind. We can only appeal from the ‘ politician’ who sits in 
the President’s seat to the wisdom and sobriety of the Ameri- 
can people, who have seldom allowed themselves to be man- 
ceuvred into a quarrel, and are not likely, we believe, to indulge 
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even their President with the satisfaction of reflecting that he 
has had power to achieve it. 





THE NEW INDIAN SERVICE. 


HE experiment which the Duke of Argyll is trying in his 
new College of Engineers is worth more attention than 

it has at present received. It is an effort to overcome a very 
grave and serious difficulty, in a very thoughtful, and yet 
slightly unphilosophical way,—an effort to turn a profession 
into a service, to breed engineers of a special kind by State 
volition. The experiment was absolutely necessary, and owing 
to some exceptional circumstances in India will, we are inclined 
to think, succeed; but it is a very singular one, and deserves 
much more thorough discussion than, in the present state of 
European affairs, it is likely to obtain. The Indian Govern- 
ment is worried to death by the want of a particular kind of 
Civil Engineer. Its works in that department have greatly 
outgrown its resources in men, and hopelessly outgrown its 
resources in the particular kind of men required. Already the 
Department is spending the enormous revenue of £7,500,000 
@ year upon public works of every kind,—that is, half as much 
again as France under the Imperial régime assigned to the 
Ponts et Chaussées, sixpence in the pound of the English 
income-tax, a little more than the entire revenue of 
Belgium, and more than the entire sum raised for the 
Government by its opium monopoly. This money is 
spent in ways almost inconceivyably diverse, in fact, in 
every project to which engineering or building skill can 
be applied, except, we believe, that of making harbours ; 
and in addition to all, the Government—questionably, as 
we think, most wisely, as others think—is about to con- 
stitute itself a sublunary Providence responsible for rain- 
fall, by undertaking the irrigation of entire Provinces, and 
may, within a few years, be compelled to assume the direct 
control of the whole of the vast and growing Railway system. 
It wants, therefore, engineers by the hundred, 1,000, at least, 
of every kind of capacity, and wants them penetrated by cer- 
tain ideas, great readiness of resource, great indifference to the 
opinion of anybody but Government, full willingness to seek 
‘reputation from saving money instead of from spending money, 
‘and above all, a great disposition to prefer steady income, 
official repute, and social honour to sudden big hauls of money. 
The ideal Engineer for India is a man who will take 
£1,000 a year as his average income for life, and insist that 
all under him shall be content with their wages; who can 
build anything, from a Tanjore tank as big as the lake of 
Lucerne to a cloaca for the last new stockade ; who will regard 
an offer of a commission from sub-contractors as a deadly insult; 
who can keep accounts like a bank clerk; and who, with all 
that, has a special professional pride, differing alike from that 
of the English and the American engineer. ‘ My work,” 
says the Englishman, ‘exceeds the Pyramids, and will 
outlast them. If my shareholders wanted work in 
rubble, why did they engage me?” “My work,” says the 
American, * covers a thousand miles, has been done in a year, 
and will last ten. And after,—after that a new heaven, a 
new earth, and anew Ring.” ‘My work,” the ideal Indian 
will say, “ crosses an empire, it will last like the earth it is made 
of, and it cost £1,000 a mile.” An absolutely separate and 
special esprit de corps, a spirit that would despise the Pyramids 
if they involved a new tax, and will exult in eflicient rough- 
ness, is absolutely needed in India, if work is to go on at all; 
and it is not attainable except partially or at enormous expense. 
The old Company hit by pure accident upon one or two engi- 
neers of the first rank, men like Sir A. Cotton, of whom the 
Lombard dykebuilders would have been proud, or the forgotten 
engineer of genius who cut Alexander’s galley canal through the 
Isthmus, or the man whose fame Cheops must have stolen. 
The railway companies imported a man or two of wonderful 
merit,—English person who designed those Ghaut inclines, 
Scotch person who carried trains over the Soane.—biggest feat 
yet done in that way; but the Government cannot pay a 
whole service of men at that rate, and would not always be 
as fortunate if they did. They want a service, not a man, and 
the scrap service they have got together, though very much 
better than it ought to have been under the circumstances, is 
insufficient, and wanting as a service in some highly needed 
qualities. The 250 Royal Engineers employed are, first of all, 
soldiers, and look to rewards other than reputations for the cheap 
building of dykes, The 150 officers used as Engineers occupy 


a position almost absurdly anomalous, while the 500 remaining 
Engineers have no common tie 


to each other or the State. 





John Smith, building barracks in Bengal, would not steal 
himself, but he would not feel degraded “because John Brown, 
cutting a canal in Scinde, did steal; and unfortunately, 
circumstances being as they are, and husen nature what it is, 
the certainty that Smith will not speak to Brown if they ever 
meet, is not only the best guarantee for Brown’s honesty, 
but the best guarantee that Brown will look after his subordin- 
ates’ thefts with an eye which the subordinates will fear, 
Some of the engineers caught anywhere are very good men 
indeed, one, a correspondent tells us, is almost a genius; but 
they are insufficient in number, want coherence, and sometimes 
are very singularly expensive and inefficient. Moreover, there 
are not enough of them. They die apace, and their appoint- 
ments are so little sought, that Government, which wants forty 
young engineers a year, gets about ten. 

The idea, therefore, is to make an Engineer Service, to take 
well educated lads and qualify them by special instruction in 
a new College established at Cooper's Hill, Surrey, an idea 
which at first sight has all the demerits and few of the merits 
of audacity. Imagine a college of painters, poets, millionaires 


| or statesmen, and a college of Engineers would appear to be 








little less absurd. As a matter of fact, however, the idea is a 
great deal less absurd than it seems. Genius cannot be 
trained in a college, but a service can, in which quite as much 
genius will be developed as is required to give force and life 
to the average ability needed for the majority of posts in 
bridge-building, canal-cutting, or anything else. Hayleybury, 
after all said and done, built the Indian Empire, and aided 
by the circumstances of India, turned out men of genius 
enough to give the average material life, and burn up the 
“bad bargains” somehow out of the way. A Civil “ Service” 
of Engineers may, if experience teaches anything, be relied on 
to do the work, and that, after all, is the main object; and 
accordingly the Duke of Argyll creates a Civil Service of 
Engineers. Any lad in the Empire who can spend or borrow 
£500 may present himself at a competitive examination of the 
kind imposed on the English Civil Service, and if he wins one 
of the forty or fifty vacancies which will be open every year, 
will for three years or less be specially trained in an Engineer- 
ing College superintended by Colonel Chesney. Ue will have 
to pay £150 for each year of his stay there—a heavy sum, 
fixed on to make the College self-supporting, but which will 
certainly be reduced, if ever the householders see that they 
have a right to a chance of Indian careers—but once through, 
the candidate will have a really attractive career before him, 
He will have the work he has chosen to do on a field vast 
enough to secure any reputation, will start with £420 a year, 
and will rise rapidly, partly by seniority, partly by capacity, to 
£3,000 a year; will enjoy, we presume, the regular advan- 
tages of sick leave and furlough, and will have a pension 
equal at least to any he would receive if his rank 
counted in the Royal Engineers. In other words, he will be 
about twice as well off as the average Indian officer, by whose 
side he will take rank, and very nearly as well off as the Indian 
civilian; will enjoy as good a position in fact as is open to 
most human beings willing to accept an official salary. We do 
not doubt, though we resent as an unfairness the enormous fee 
to be charged, that there will be enough of applicants to make 
the College self-supporting, and are much more confident that 
the new men will do the work for which they were designed. 
In the teeth of all a priori reasoning, these “services” do 
succeed in India better than professions, do secure better 
work at a cheaper rate, for the only entity we are bound 
to regard, the State. They don’t plunder, they don’t skulk, 
and they don’t fail. A spirit grows up among them one 
scarcely knows how, as noble in its effects, if not in its 
manifestations, as patriotism; and among three Services very 
differently constituted, and by no means overpaid, we have in 
a century never had a case which fairly provoked Government 
into saying this service had better cease. We get, besides fair 
work, an exceptional average of character, a high average of 
picked ability, and something else besides, to which, on any 
theory we can frame, we have no right whatever, a ratio of 
genius about three times as high as it is supposed to be among 
ordinary human beings. We suppose it is their “ monopoly 
of action” which produces the result, as it does in the case of 
Kings; but it is a strange fact that the Indian Civil Service, 
the Indian Staff Corps, and the old Corps of Indian Engineers, 
have produced more men of the highest kind than any similar 
number of men in any of the limited professions, and we see 
no reason why a thousand Civil Engineers, bred for the pur- 
pose, should not turn out a Stephenson or a Brunel, than why 
a Civil Service similarly bred should not turn out a Warren 
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Hastings, or a haphazard Staff Corps like the old one should 
not produce a Henry Lawrence. 








FATHER DALGAIRNS ON THE THEORY OF THE 
SOUL. 
HE December number of the Contemporary Review,—which 
certainly succeeds singularly well in getting thoroughly able 
and patient thought from all quarters of the intellectual world, 
without regard to either clique or opinion,—has a very eloquent and 
striking paper by one of the most distinguished of the Brompton 
Oratorians, Father Dalgairns, on the theory of the human soul. 
He notices first the wonderful power that has been exerted by 
Christianity in implanting the belief in an immaterial principle of 
life, as one of the popular assumptions of all nations imbued with 
the Christian tradition. It was long in taking hold of men, and 
some four to five centuries elapsed before it completely and 
thoroughly mastered the Christian imagination. Since then, how- 
over, it has hardly been doubted or disputed till our own day. 
‘For fourteen hundred years,” says Father Dalgairns, with terse 
Catholic candour, ‘it has maintained its place, frum which even the 
Reformation did not cast itt down.” “It is only lately that a timid 
and guarded approach to a materialistic tendency has been made 
in England by men of great repute.” It is on account of this 
obvious tendency of recent physiological speculation, that Father 
Dalgairns is anxious to restate the doctrine of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church on the subject, and to illustrate and defend it, so far as 
it is possible within the limits of a short essay, by explaining its 
relation to modern science and discovery. ‘To condense what is 
already so condensed, would be something like the achievement of 
the Tours photographers, who reduce twenty or thirty messages to 
the scale of four square inches of paper, decipherable only under the 
microscope. We must manage the matter, however, more by 
selection than by condensation, especially as we must reserve some 
little space for comment and suggestion. 

The authoritative Catholic doctrine, then, which Father Dalgairns 
reports, and elucidates by argument and exposition is, in technical 
words, that ‘man is one complete being, made up of body and 
soul, in the sense that the intellectual soul is by itself the true and 
immediate form of body.” By “ form,” however, is here meant, not 
‘form’ in the sense in which you may call the vertebrate structure 
the ‘form’ of a certain class of animals, but is rather ‘form’ in the 
old Greek sense of that which constitutes and vivifies, and is equi- 
valent to ‘vivifying force,’—that which builds the body, and 
determines all its functions and activities, which bestows vitality 
and directs the course of the vitality bestowed. In other words, 
the intellectual life and the bodily life are two branches from the 
samestem. What man calls his ‘soul’ has presided over the building 
of his body, and yet another manifestation of the same soul is the 
act of thought. Bodily sensation and intellectual judgment are two 
distinct manifestations of the same soul. When we call the soul intel- 
lectual, we call it so from the function by which we know it best and 
most intimately, the function of thought; but it has other functions 
which are outside the sphere of our own self-consciousness, and one 
of these is assumed to be the power it has of moulding out of matter 
a fit habitation for itself, and giving matter the vital power which fits 
it toinform and impress the soul, and to enable the soul to act 
upon the outer world. ‘The senses are intellectual from the first, 
because they are the creation of an intellectual principle working 
on physical media. ‘The intellect is able to receive reports from 
the senses from the first, because it is the free and reflex activity 
of the same principle which constructed the senses, ‘* Body and 
soul are not two wholes accidentally joined, and separable without 
hurt to either; but one organism, in which the parts are for the 
whole and the whole for the parts.” ‘The theory which makes the 
soul dwell in the body as a sort of house from which it is separable 
without injury to itself, whenever it chooses ‘to shuffle off its 
mortal coil,” is a falsehood. ‘The soul co-ordinates not only all 
the various actions of the body amongst each other, but all the 
actions of the mind with the actions of the body. It is, according 
to Mr. Herbert Spencer's view, the great co-ordinating power ; but 
then it is behind the nervous system, and co-ordinates the nervous 
system with the mental functions, just as the nervous system, in a 
subordinate fashion, contributes to co-ordinate the lower bodily 
functions, ‘ All go on in the same one little being, logic and diges- 
tion, love and circulation, imagivation and touch, perception 
and sensation,—processes as different in kind as can possibly be con- 
ceived; yet each, though remaining perfectly itself, producing a 
shock and a reaction on the other. Logic wears the brain, and 
too much blood in the brain affects the logic; shame sends the 
blood to the cheek, and palpitation of the heart produces fear.” 


| And this is so because the body is built by the soul to impress the 

soul and be impressed by it,—the bodily organs and the menta! 
, energies representing different provinces of the same energy. 
| Father Dalgairns does not, however, very clearly explain whether 
| or not he considers the body to be a conquest of the intellectual 
| Soul from a foreigu material, and though bearing the structural 
| impress of the intellectual energy, yet bearing it, rather than 
constituted by it. We understand him to mean that though 
the body is certainly part of the personal life, and though the 
soul is incomplete and maimed, so to say, without the body, yet 
that the mental faculties, which are at least incommensurable 
with the bodily functions, are so much more characteristic of the 
soul, and express so much higher a part of its essence, that we 
may not incorrectly speak of the body as an organ of the soul 
conquered from a comparatively foreign world, and as rather the 
work of the soul than the pure activity of the soul,—while the 
mental operations are, on the contrary, the characteristic and 
essential energies of the soul, Indeed the authoritative phrase 
for the soul, ‘the intellectual form of the body,” seems to 
imply that intellectual characteristics are the primary ‘ notes’ of 
the soul, while the bodily functions are only its achievements in a 
comparatively subordinate sphere, which express it less adequately 
and essentially. 

We infer this from such language as the following :—Life, says 
Father Dalgairns,— justly according to Professor Huxley’s present 
lights, but this is still a matter of controversy between those who 
deny that life can proceed from anything but life, and those who 
assert it can,—miust precede organization; and * facts show that 
some peculiar agent is at work in the organism to start the 
structureless form on its way of successive developments, to throw 
out its organs, to co-ordinate all its functions, in a word, to make 
itlive. ‘his is a most peculiar work, and requires a definite work- 
man, other than the sum of its activities. Coupled with the re- 
quisition of such an agent comes the separate fact of the inde- 
pendence of the intellectual power ;’—(by which Father Dalgairns 
means the power of sitting in judgment on the bodily organs and 
sensations, deducing inferences from them, and judging those 
inferences by the law of its own thought). ‘ All this points to 
the conclusion that the independent power indicates the required 
agent. A more important fact, if it be true, cannot be imagined. 
It forms at once a limit to all evolution theories. It follows 
from it that the most characteristic human action is not evolved 
from below; it is not a flower which has its root downwards in 
the ordinary process of human nature.” ‘That, we take it, clearly 
indicates, that though the Catholic theory makes the body part of 
the man, it also asserts the body to be a less essential part of 
the man, than the mind. Whether a true Catholic believes 
the bedy to contain any /vreign element, which the soul has con- 
quered and annexed, as it were, from the physical region, or 
whether he regards the physical garment as being both in sulstance 
and structure an achievement of the soul’s,—which would thus have 
provided oth the material and the structural power, is a point of 
which we do not feel at all sure from Father Dalgairns’ paper. If 
matter be ultimately ‘force’ and nothing else,—and we do not 
suppose the Catholic theory has finally rejected this view,—the 
body might be not only vivified aud built by, but produced out of, 
the soul. 

But not to subtilize too much on the minutiz of this theory, 
which, whatever may be its purely scientific claims, has obviously 
as strong points as the materialist theory itself on the side of 
psychological experience, without its paradox of matter beginning 
to think proprio motu,—let us consider a little what are its diffi- 
culties. Doubtless every man and woman so far feels the body a 
part of the self as to be included in the sphere of self-love and 
self-respect, and to be closely involved in all the passions and 
motives which call for self-government ; and for all this Father 
Dalgairns’ hypothesis would account as satisfactorily as the theory 
which makes mind a function of matter, indeed more so, for it is 
unquestionable that where the directing power is, there is at least 
the centre of the personal self, and the directing power is not in 
the body, but the mind. It is clearly not easy to suppose that 
matter gives birth to its own helmsman. It is far more easy 
to suppose that something which is essentially intelligent 
aud free is the double cause of both bodily and mental life, 
than, that something which is neither, suddenly evolves thought 
and freedom. And further, the organization of the body is so 
| full of intelligent purpose, that it is impossible to believe that 
| the cough, for instance, which, quite involuntarily and uncon- 
| sciously, but quite scientifically, expels a foreign substance 
}from the windpipe, or the nausea by which the stomach 
irids itself of poisons dangerous to its life, is in any sense 
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of purely material origin. But then here exactly the diffi- 
culty begins. Is not Paley reasonable in ascribing those purposes, 
the fulfilment of which is not included in any conscious human 
intelligence, directly to a divine intelligence, instead of interpolat- 
ing between it and the purpose effected, a secondary intellectual 
cause of the intelligence of which we can find no trace except in 
the result? If the eye is adapted to the light, and not to the light 
only, but to the mental power of men for drawing intellectual and 
moral inferences through their perceptions of colour and form,— 
inferences as to the condition of the minds of their fellow-creatures, 
—is it not simpler to suppose that it is directly fashioned for these 
ends by the Creative intelligence, than that there is interposed 
between the two a second cause, called a soul, of the operations of 
which, in viewing the texture of the body, we have no evidence at 
all? Purpose is the conscious adaptation of means to ends. Can 
any real adaptation of means to ends be strictly unconscious? We 
have clearly no consciousness at all of the perpetual pumping of 
the heart, or of the telegraphic system of the nerves, or of the 
elaborate leverage of the muscles. It may be, and is reasonable to 
say, here are the qualities of an intellectual substance; but is it 
reasonable to say, ‘ here are the qualities of the same intellectual 
substance of which we have another signal in our conscious thought?’ 
If of the same intellectual substance, why have we no conscious- 
ness of its actions in the structure of the body, as we have in its 
structure of our intellectual and moral life? If it does its work 
without consciousness, why call it intellectual? If it does 
it with consciousness, and that consciousness is not ours, 
why attribute it to the same soul as that of which we 
are conscious? The only known fact is that a great and 
most elaborate organization of the processes of which we are 
unconscious is in the closest and most mysterious relations with a 
number of thoughts and feelings of which we are conscious. ‘The 
intelligence which makes a machine for a factory, and the intelli- 
gence which uses it when it gets there, are quite distinct. Why 
identify the organization of the body and the organization of the 
mind as products of the same intellectual substance, unless you 
have, at least, proof (which you have not) that the conscious mind, 
as it is known to us, has the power of giving the structural law to 
matter of any kind? 

Nay, if the structural power of our bodies be of the same 
source as our own conscious thoughts, should not, at least, 
the mind have power to stop and impede it by conscious 
acts of its own? Yet the fact is, that while a slight pressure 
on the brain will, as far as we know, stop if not all acts 
of will, at least all outward manifestation of such acts,—no act of 
vill of which we are capable, will stop directly the functions of the 
brain. We cannot attack life effectually from the mental side. 
We can (apparently) attack the mind effectually from the bodily 
side. Would this be so if they were simply co-ordinated branches 
from the same stem? ‘There may be years and years of human 
physical life without any outward trace of mind. But as yet we 
cannot say that we ever encountered a mental life without any 
trace of body. Surely the assumption that the same substance 
produces both, as co-ordinate branches from the same stem, is as yet 
by no means a hypothesis which explains even the principal facts ? 


And yet we are very far from rejecting the theory which Father | 


Dalgairns has expounded, or holding that ultimately it will be 
rejected. We do not believe that the moulding of the body to so 
wonderful a concert with the conscious life that the latter becomes 
an open book to others who could never know anything of it except 
through bodily features and gestures, is really quite explicable 
on any other theory. The difficulty of ascribing the moulding 
of the bodily frame, and all the structure of organization of 
which we have no consciousness, directly to the divine 
intelligence is very great. Science cannot help treating as a 
separate eutity that the regular growth of which, out of a germ in 
conformity with a given type, is reducible to regular laws. It is 
true, too, that though there are no mental processes which are 
unconscious, there are plenty which are at once quite involuntary and 
rational, and of which the rationality consists in the involuntari- 
ness. When a man starts back in fear on receiving a sudden 
sensation of pain, there is quite involuntary and unreasoning 
wisdom in the recoil, which only differs from the wisdom 
involved in the structural adaptation of the eye to light, in that 
the effect only is conscious, net the cause. When a child is angry 
at being tripped up by a stone, the irritation is a very 
wise provision of nature, so far, at least, as it gives a new impulse 
for the removal of obstacles, though the anger is irrational. In 
fact, our mental and emotional life, no less than our physical, is 
full of rationality the springs of which are certainly not conscious, 


that if there are plenty of orderly and beneficent energies the springs 
of which lie beneath the surface of our own conscious selves, and 
which only emerge, as it were, into the light, in what we call 
thought and feeling, there may be a good many others which, though 
equally orderly and beneficent, never emerge into the light in this 
state of existence at all? It is impossible to say, indeed, that 
an unconscious agency adapts means to encls, for the adaptation of 
means to ends is a conscious process. But it is possible to say that 
an unconscious agency implanted by the Creator for the purpose 
is the iustrument of adapting means to ends; that that agency 
may be the substratum of a mind fitted to reflect upon itself ; 
and that as soon as it does reflect upon itself, the substratum 
of hitherto involuntary processes falls more or less under the 
direct control of the conscious power. As Father Dalgairng 
observes, chloroform destroys our sensitiveness only by also 
destroying our conscious power. If it were conceivable that under 
any new influence we should become conscious of the great chain 
of structural bodily functions of which we are now almost com- 
pletely unconscious, should we not immediately gain the fullest 
belief in the intellectual origin of the bodily life, and probably, 
too, gain a modifying power over the bodily processes? And yet 
that would be nothing more than what already happens to us in 
relation to fear and other passions. Their origin is quite beyond 
our will, even beneath the veil of consciousness. Yet no one calls 
fear or anger a bodily affection. The very fact that it is felt refers 
it to personal life. Jf we ever in like manner become conscious of 
the growth of our tissues or the circulation of the blood, and in 
some degree able to restrain or stimulate them at will, would not 
everyone immediately admit that they were due to the vivifying 
force of a soul, and not to material causes ? 











A GOOD WORK WELL DONE. 
\ E shall tell our readers without preface a little story which 
seems to us to contain a very marvellous spiritual fact, 
which made us as we read it feel, as one seldom can be made to 
feel, what a real force, explain it as you will, there is in prayer. 
If it and what little more we shall add from the same source com- 
mend the little book* which lies before us, and the good work of 
which it is a very simple and pathetic record, it will be well. A 
certain Mrs. Y., living in Brighton, has devoted herself, for some 
years past, to the work of reclaiming fallen women. She has 
always found, as indeed one would expect, a special difficulty with 
the base creatures who make their living out of the shame of these 
women. On one such Mrs. V. had tried all her persuasions, it 
seemed, in vain. At last the woman sought her. She would aban- 
don, she said, her evil trade, but there was a difficulty in the lease 
of her house. ‘I can’t be better while [ live in that house,” were 
her words ; and the lease had still several years to run, nor had she 
any hope that her landlord would release her. ‘The next day Mrs. V. 
went to him; he was a respectable butcher. She told him the whole 
story. Would he cancel the lease? The man would not hear of such a 
thing. ‘The woman always paid her rent. It was no matter of bis for 
what she used the house. Would he like to see his own daughters 
in the house? was Mrs. V.’s next question. It moved him, but with- 
out changing his purpose, in which, we are told, his wife acquiesced. 
At last she asked the two to kneel down with her and pray that 
God would guide them to what was best to bedoue. ‘To that they 
had no objection. ‘‘ So she knelt down and uttered an earnest cry 
that God would do what her words had no power to do,” and 
then took her leave, full sorely discouraged. Late that same 
evening the butcher came to her. He had thought the matter 
over. He could not forget what she had said about his daughters. 
In short, he would cancel the lease. So the woman was set free 
to earn an honest livelihood. ‘‘And a great change passed, 
too,” we are told, “over the buteher.” He shut his shop 
on the Sunday and went regularly to Church with his family, 
— matters, which, whatever their intrinsic importance, were, 
anyhow, recognition of a spiritual life, in the reality of which 
the man probably believed for the first time when he saw Mrs. 
V. go down on her knees, 
llow few, one cannot but think, as one reads the story, of 
persons really, even fervently, pious would venture to do such a 
| thing. ‘To pray by the bedside of the sick or dying, that is possi- 
| ble enough, but to go down upon one’s knees in the parlour of a 
‘respectable butcher,” possibly of one’s own butcher, and to 
pray for guidance, not on some high subject which would dignify 
the action, but on some vulgar matter of pounds, shillings, and 
| pence,—the idea is even ludicrously distasteful. Not a few would 
| have shirked all interference. ‘* What right had they to ask such 
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a sacrifice of another man?” A wealthy man, with a conscience 
pricking him in the matter, would have found a solution of the diffi- 
culty in paying for the remainder of the lease out of his own poc- 
ket, would have saved the woman, but left our friend the butcher 
wholly unregenerate, hoping to get such another tenant for his 
house, and such another philanthropist to buy her lease. For 
we hold the effect upon the butcher to have been quite as valuable 
as the rest of Mrs. V.’s work. Most of us, if we had ever 
found our way into the man’s parlour, would have lost our 
temper, called him, and not very unjustly, every hard name 
that we could think of, and, in all prebability, left him much 
harder, and more selfish, and generally all the worse for our med- 
dling. Shyness, the horror of what seems bad taste, the shrinking 
from all display of religious feeling, would be insurmountable 
obstacles to our taking the one effective way. So, at least, we 
account for it to ourselves. But the real obstacle, after all, is the 
want of faith. It is impossible to conceive that a man who actually 
believed that God could be spoken to, would listen if he were 
spoken to, should feel shy, or consider for a moment whether what 
he was saying was in good taste or no, or what other people 
would think about his saying it. It was exactly this simple, down- 
right conviction of one who heard her quite as really as the 
butcher heard her that Mrs. V. possessed, and that removed moun- 
tains for her. Wesay the conviction, the faith, removed them, so in- 
veterate is the habit of attributing such results to secondary causes. 
But why should we not simply say that God removed them? If he 
exists at all, it is far easier to believe that such a power should 
dwell in him, and be exercised by him, than that it should belong 
to some particular condition of this or that human mind. And in 
this case, as it happens, we get free from some of the speculative 
difficulties that beset the subject of prayer. If we are ever to 
pray at all, it must be that God may move our own wills or the 
wills of those about us to good. 

Some other particulars which we read about Mrs. V.’s methods 
of proceeding very much increase our interest in her and her work. 
The strong enthusiasm which can make a lady fall down on her 
knees and pray under such circumstances as we have described 
would not improbably, one would think, be wanting in discretion 
and judgment. It might be apt, for instance, to encourage the 
exhibition of vehement religious feelings in those whom it was 
seeking to reform. To such exhibitions the unhappy subjects of 
Mrs. V.’s care are peculiarly liable. ‘A single, earnest, and 
rather sensational address to them on tie Prodigal Son, 
or some moving portion of Scripture, with some allusion 
to their mothers and their early homes, is enough to throw 
them into an agony of uncontrollable weeping.” We cannot 
do better than continue the quotation, because it expresses 
with admirable force a very valuable truth, and one which, in the 
very natural desire for manifest results, those who devote them- 
selves to such work often forget. You want penitence in these 
poor creatures, and so you feel disposed to rejoice in the signs of 
penitence. ‘* But what have you gained? You have only min- 
istered to the very want of self-control which has been one of the 
great sources of all their misery.” Nor can we forbear to give the 
very vigorous homely image in which we probably have one of 
Mrs. V.’s own utterances on the subject,—'*Satan knows well 
enough, that just as a pot boiling over, for all the noise it makes, 
will end in putting out the fire, and half emptying itself, so if he 
can but get a young convert to boil over into much talk, Joud 
professions, and preaching to others, before he can well stand him- 
self; above all, if he can get him to boil over in his own estima- 
tion, and fancy himself something wonderful, he will soon cool 
down, and be left half empty with the fire gone out,”—words of 
wisdom, indeed, to which many persons of the most admirable 
motives and zeal might profitably take heed. Every glimpse that 
we get of Mrs. V.’s management seems of a piece with this practical 
wisdom. There is one rule, for instance, which sounds harsh, but 
which a little reflection shows to be perfectly right. A girl who 
leaves the Home to go back to evil ways is not received into it 
again; other means are taken to help her if she comes again to a 
better mind, but that privilege she is held to have forfeited. It 
is said with perfect truth that the rule of repeated forgiveness 
cannot practically answer. ‘' Surely we cannot learn too early, 
or keep in mind too steadily, that justice is the backbone of mercy, 
and that the most merciless thing you can do in the whole world 
is to make sin easy to the sinner.” One exception is made to 
this rule, and proves it, certainly, admirably well, according to 
the genuine meaning of that proverb. ‘This is the case when the 
girl has been put into prison. ‘That is held to be punishment 
enough, in fact, to have vindicated the same law which the 
exclusion is intended to vindicate. If any of our readers should 


be disposed to think Mrs, V. a little stern, let them look at 
| another phase of her character,—read, for instance, how she 
| hears of a woman who had attempted suicide, finds her in a 
miserable lodging, resolves to put her in the way of earning an 
honest livelihood, and begins by hiring a room for her, giving 
| to the friend who is entrusted with this part of the business these 
special injunctions:—“I want you to hire a room with a nice 
sunny aspect, and get some flower-pots to put in the window. 
Mind, the plants must be in full flower.” In the same spirit she 
makes all the domestic arrangements of the Home as cheerful as 
possible, avoids clothing her charges in anything like a penitential 
garb, delights and not a little surprises them by giving them well- 
fitting and becoming dress, and specially wins their hearts by 
allowing them to wear stays. Every page is full of such proofs of 
sagacity and kindness. 

One learns with regret rather than surprise that Mrs. V. finds 
this work of hers very exhausting. ‘The task of raising funds for 
the support of the institution is especially burdensome. Of this, 
at least, she could be relieved. Any one who will help to set her 
free from “serving tables” for the divine work of saving human 
souls may feel sure that his gift will be well bestowed. Mrs. 
V.’s direction is,—The Home, Albion Hill, Brighton. 


ESTIMATES OF THE ENGLISIL KINGS. 
—_—@—— 
XVIL—RICHARD III. 

IIE life of Edward V. was so brief and his reign so entirely 
nominal, that it would be absurd to give any estimate of his 
character as a King of England. We sce him for a moment as a 
child, a mere puppet in the hands of others, and then he disappears 
from our sight for ever, and neither contemporary curiosity nor 
modern research has been able to penetrate the mystery which 
surrounds his fate. With his uncle, who supplanted him on the 
throne, the case is very different, and yet we seem to know with 
certainty nearly as little of Richard II. as of his unfortunate 
nephew. ‘The writers of the succeeding period have left us a 
portrait which is of a monster rather than a man, and even the 
genius of a great dramatist, assuming their narratives as the basis 
for his creation, has hardly been able to rise above the presentment 
of an unmitigated stage villain. And when we endeavour to 
ascertain the truth or falsehood of this representation, which, not- 
withstanding occasional scepticism on the part of a few clever 
writers, has been generally received as true, we find ourselves re- 
duced almost entirely to a choice between the statements of un- 
friendly writers and the inferences as to character which we may 
think ourselves justified in drawing from «& few ascertained facts, 
generally isolated, and some of which are not incapable of more 
thon one interpretation. Under such circumstances, an estimate of 
tichard must be necessarily imperfect, and on some points open to 
doubt, but we think that some leading features in his character 

may be ascertained with tolerable certainty. 

If the popular judgment has been so violently unfavourable to 
Richard, it is, on the other hand, almost impossible for any candid 
and impartial student of history not to feel disposed to take up 
the defence of a man whose memory has been exposed to such un- 
friendly criticism. Whether Richard was the villain he is said 
to be or not, it is quite certain that his traditional character 
is drawn by those who were either violently prejudiced against 
him, or interested in blackening his fame,—the partizans or 
flatterers of the prince who had dethroned and slain him. Denun- 
ciations proceeding from such a source cannot fail to rouse a 
suspicion that something might have been said on the other side, 
if Richard had been as fortunate in his biographers as some of his 
predecessors, and we seem to be making ourselves accessories to 
an act of injustice in adopting without hesitation evidence so 
palpably one-sided. ‘his feeling is confirmed when we find that 
in one instance at least, the change of kings operated in a very 
suspicious manner on the tone adopted by an historical authority. 
One of the most violent denouncers of King Richard is John 
Rous, the antiquary and historian, who wrote his history under 
the House of ‘Tudor. But fortunately for us, and unfortunately for 
his reputation, we possess a Roll of the Earls of Warwick, drawn 
up by him in the reign of Richard, one copy of which has escaped 
the politic alterations of the author. In this we find him de- 
scribing Richard as ‘in his realin [ruling] full commendably, 
punishing offenders of his laws, especially extortioners, and 
oppressors of his Commons, and cherishing those that were 
virtuous; by the which discreet guiding he gat great thanks of 
God, and love of all his subjects, rich and poor, and great laud of 
the people of all other lands about him.” Of course, an historical 
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.student will do well to distrust this panegyric as much as the 
subsequent denunciation, but the case may serve as a warning 
against receiving blindly the statements of the Tudor historians. 
On the other hand, we must not be misled by the fact of ex- 
ceptional injustice having probably been done to the memory of 
Richard by these historians into the idea that he was in reality 
in no respect such a man as they have depicted him, and that 
their portrait is a pure invention, rather than an exaggeration and 
caricature of the real man. As far as our present materials enable 
us to judge, it seems to us that, quite independently of their 
representations, the character of Richard is not one which is 
deserving of much admiration, or even of high intellectual respect. 
He was not, indeed, the exceptionally bad man among his con- 
temporaries that his Tudor biographers have made him; be was 
probably a better man than several of those whose reputations 
have been whitewashed by them, but he certainly was neither a 
good man nor a very wise or great Sovereign. Indeed, it seems to 
us, that in depicting a successful villain these writers have un- 
consciously given him credit for an undue amount of intellectual 
capacity. 

The first point which requires notice with respect to Richard of 
Gloucester is the shortness of his life. ‘The popular mind cherishes 
the idea of an elderly villain, but the fact is that Richard was 
killed before he had completed his thirty-third year. The 
actions of his life are, therefore, those of a young man, and 
should be judged in a corresponding light. ‘The next point is, that 
the epoch at which he becomes a responsible agent in the political 
events of that age must be placed much later than is popularly 
imagined, and that consequently the time of his supposed political 
machinations must be limited toa comparatively few years. There 
was an interval in age of ten years between him and his brother 
Edward, and on the first accession of the latter to the throne 
Richard was only between eight and nine years old. He was only 
just eighteen when he took refuge with Edward in Flanders, 
during the temporary restoration of Henry VI., and he had not 
completed his nineteenth year when he distinguished himself by 
his valour in the decisive battles of Barnet and Tewkesbury, 
and when Ilenry died in the Tower. He was little more than 
twenty-six when his brother George of Clarence died in the 
same fatal fortress, and he had not completed his thirty-first 
year at the date usually assigned as that of the murder of his two 
nephews. Even his undoubtedly premature appearance on the 
stage of public life and the natural precocity of his character can 
only modify to a certain extent this consideration of his compara- 
tive youth. lis political life can hardly have commenced in any 
true sense of the term until after his brother’s restoration in 1471, 
and twelve years only are therefore left for the conception and 
-consummation of all that villainy which is supposed to have cul- 
minated in the murder of the young princes; and in estimating the 
nature of these machinations, we must recollect we are speaking of 
a life between the ages of nineteen and thirty-one. 

Richard, the eleventh of the twelve children of Richard, Duke 
of York, was born on the 2nd of October, 1452, during the short 
interval of tranquillity which followed the first armed struggle 
between the houses of York and Beaufort,—a contest in a later 
stage of which he himself perished. And here we are at once 
encountered by the calumnies of later historians, who attribute to 
him a forbidding personal deformity. ‘The truth seems to be that 
Richard, unlike his brothers Edward and George, was puny in 
growth and sickly in constitution. Lis person was short and 
slight, and though the limbs were compactly knit, he was not 
muscularly strong. Iis face, if we may judge from contemporary 
descriptions and existing portraits, was very peculiar. It was 
rather short than long, but the contrast between the broad fore- 
head and prominent cheek-bones and the sunken cheeks gave an 
appearance of clongation to the whole face. ‘The upper part of the 
forehead was not at all full, but there was a marked protuberance 
immediately above the eyebrows. The nose was well formed, and 
slightly aquiline, seeming to indicate sense and fair sagacity. 
The eyes—the interval between which was very small—seem in 
the portraits dreamy and self-centred, and the brow is contracted 
into a look of painful and anxious thought, approaching in one 
portrait to something almost sinister. The chin is particularly 
well formed, firm, but prepossessing ; the lips are very thin, and 
closely compressed almost into a single line. The auburn hair 
falls in thick straight masses on each side of his face, after the 








the face of a vulgar hypocrite and assassin, any more than it jg 
that of a man of noble and frank nature. The deformity ex- 
aggerated by his maligners probably really consisted in one 
shoulder being rather higher than the other; he was certainly 
not a hunchback in the sense which the word usually implies, 
IIe was active in his habits, and courageous and enterprising 
in his spirit in a more than ordinary degree. His manners, 
on the other hand, seem to have been quiet and reserved ; 
his eyes, as the portraits also testify, are said to have been 
habitually mild in expression, but became fierce and threaten. 
ing when his passion was once thoroughly roused. He was cour- 
teous and pleasing in his address, and he appears to have exercised 
when he chose an extraordinary fascination over those with whom 
he came in contact. But with one or two exceptions the power he thus 
obtained over the minds of others was transient in its character, and, 
asarule, he seems to have been unable to retain the confidence which 
he so strangely gained. Francis, Lord Lovell, indeed, —* Lovell our 
dog ”—who appears to have been a ward of the great Earl of War- 
wick at the same time that Richard was himself under the care of the 
King-Maker, and about whose ultimate fate such a mystery hangs, 
clung to Richard to the last with a fidelity worthy of the animal which 
gave him his sobriquet. John and Thomas Howard—the * jockey 
of Norfolk,” and his gallant son, Surrey, were also true in the 
hour of danger, but they had certainly a strong personal interest 
in the maintenance of the power of Richard. Most, however, of the 
men whom he seemed to have gained for the time, forsook or betrayed 
him. ‘The two infamous Stanleys would probably have betrayed 
anyone, if such a course seemed to open a path to their aggrandize- 
ment. But Hastings, whom he is said to have at one time loved 
better than any man, and who stood by him stoutly in the first 
crisis of his struggle with the Woodvilles, shook off his friendship 
immediately afterwards, and sought his destruction. Percy, the 
restored Karl of Northumberland, whom he honoured and trusted, 
and who seemed bound to his interests, betrayed bim on the very 
field of Bosworth. Henry Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, who 
had seemed his alter ego, deceived him grossly, though he did not 
escape a just reward for his dissimulation and treachery. On the 
other hand, Richard won over Queen Elizabeth Woodville, and all 
but won her son the Marquis of Dorset, even after he was publicly 
credited with the murder of the Princes; and the young Elizabeth 
of York would have been willing, it seems, to accept the hand of 
Richard’s son, even if the story is false that she would gladly 
have become the wife of Richard himself. These, again, all 
failed him in the hour of need. In fact, men appeared to be 
won and lost again by him in an equally sudden and incompre- 
hensible manner. It would almost seem as if Richard, while he 
possessed the power of discovering and appealing successfully 
to some strong feeling or desire in the mind of another, was 
not capable of grasping a character as a whole, and through 
this imperfect apprehension lost the hold he had at_ first 
gained. Much of his ill-judged violence, and equally ill-judged 
confidence, may be traced to this cause. He destroyed Hastings, 
whose interests, by a little judicious moderation and management, 
might have been identified with his own; and he alienated Buck- 
ingham by his disregard of some strong wish of the latter, after he 
had made him only too powerful by his lavish generosity. The 
extravagant confidence he placed in the Stanleys is notorious, and 
is alone sufficient to discredit his penetration into character. 
If Richard was a hypocrite and a dissembler, he certainly was a 
very poor proficient in his art, for it is an impetuous rashness 
and imprudence of conduct, and an impatience of difficulties, 
which made him always cut the Gordian knot, instead of attempt- 
ing to unloose it, that appear to be his characteristics. Under 
this influence he was always either too violent or too generous. 
It seemed as if he restrained his nervous excitability, and con- 
cealed it under a smiling face just long enough to give the uncom- 
fortable impression of a deep and designing nature, and then gave 
vent to it on some momentary occasion, with the excess and aban- 
don of a man who took no thought before he acted. It seemed 
as if his judgment were not well-balanced enough to see any 
medium between blind confidence and blind violence. His 
brother Edward's mind, even when seemingly palsied by sen- 
sual indulgence, was always clear, healthy, and active; that 
of Richard was perplexed, morbid, and restless. He gave an 
impression of violence and irregularity far beyond the natural 
import of his actions. ‘There was scarcely a public man then 


fashion of his brother Edward, and indeed of that age generally. | alive who might not (as far as his moral character is concerned) 

The impression left by the face is that of deep and anxious brood- | have committed most of the acts of cruelty attributed to Richard ; 

ing, and of an intensely nervous, but highly-strung organization. | but by his mode of action he gave to them a character of excep- 
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It is certainly not a face which inspires confidence, though it 
excites an uncomfortable interest. 


| tional atrocity which goes far beyond the actual fact. And so men 
It is certainly, however, not | came to attribute a natural and systematic cruelty that was 
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ceally alien to Richard’s nature, which was quite as much addicted 
to an excess of compassion and generosity as to anything in the 


opposite direction. He was accordingly credited with nearly all the 





the lavish patron and the ostentatious imitator of his brother's 
stately magnificence. {Ie did many worthy things, and corrected 
abuses ; but his government was unsystematic, his policy change- 


suspicious deaths of the period, of several of which he was certainly | able and inconsistent, and his good and evil acts alike intermittent 


innocent. 


and disproportionate to the occasion. Such an administration is 


The young Edward, Henry VI.’s son, appears to have been killed | even more hostile to a settled state of society than one of unmixed 


in battle, calling out to his brother-in-law, Clarence, whom he | and consistent evil. 


The sense of personal insecurity and the 


saw in the opposite ranks, to save him ; and Richard had nothing | nervous alarms to which he was himself subject, seemed to com- 


whatever to do with the event. 


Ilenry VI. himself died, not | municate themselves to the kingdom over which he ruled, and 


improbably, though not certainly, from violence ; but the mere | without any definite causes of complaint against his government, 
mention of the presence of Richard (alad of eighteen) in the Tower | and with a certain consciousness that he was in some respects an 


about the supposed time of the death, is the only piece of evidence 
to connect him with the deed, and as the Queen and family of 
Edward were also resident in the Tower at the same time, this 
comes to very little. Clarence’s destruction appears, from the in- 
dictment against him, to have been the work of the Queen’s family. 
The execution of Hastings and of Rivers and the other members 
of the Woodville family have all the appearance of acts committed 
at the instigation of some sudden feeling of resentment and alarm. 
The Woodvilles were only committed to safe custody as long as it 
seemed that Hastings was their enemy; they were executed after 
the seizure and execution of Hastings had probably led to the 
‘lisclosure of some more of the facts of their recent plotting with 
that nobleman. The death of Hastings was evidently an act of 
resentment and alarm on the discovery of the hostile position he 
had suddenly assumed. Of the death of the young Princes it is 
not easy to speak, since we really know nothing as to their fate. 
But the probability seems to be that something like the common 
story actually happened; and, at any rate, Richard must be held 
responsible for their disappearance, since he never produced them, 
when it became his manifest interest thus to refute the accusa- 
‘tions against him. That he certainly gave special rewards 
to the men to whom common opinion afterwards attributed 
the deed is a fact of comparatively little weight, since the most 
trusted of his confidential agents would be just those to whom the 
public would be likely to assign the commission of the deed; but 
the coincidence of the reward of these persons with the supposed 
time of the Princes’ deaths is of slightly more importance. On the 
other hand, the conduct of Henry VII. to the man who had the 
charge of the Tower at the time of the supposed murder, and to 
whom the arrangement of the deed was popularly attributed, is 
very strange, on the supposition that that King believed the accu- 
sation against him to be true. The hypothesis that this alleged 
assassin, Sir James Tyrrell, revealed the fact of his complicity in 
the murder only on the eve of his subsequent execution for treason 
is purely gratuitous, and comes to nothing, as Henry could 
always have easily ascertained if Tyrrell had the custody of the 
Tower at the time of the alleged murder. On the whole, we must 
rest satisfied with the leading facts that the Princes disappeared in 
the autumn of 1483, just in the crisis of an attempted insurrection 
in their behalf, and that Richard (as far as our present knowledge 
allows us to speak) never denied that they were dead, had him- 
self crowned again at York just about that time, and never 
produced the boys when‘ the partizans of Henry of Richmond 
proclaimed their murder, and when their re-appearance would 
have been a death-blow to the hopes of that pretender, and 
a matter of comparatively little risk to himself. It is probable, 
then, that Richard, without premeditating their deaths, had 
them destroyed on a sudden access of nervous alarm, and 
thus gave another signal proof of his fatal impetuosity and want 
of judgment. ‘There can be little doubt that the deposition of the 
young King Edward was not an unpopular act, and that Richard, 
if he had ruled with ordinary steadiness and moderation, might 
have defied all the efforts of the young King’s partizans ; while his 
existence was always an obstacle to the pretensions of Henry of 
Richmond, and of all other possible pretenders. But by destroying 
him thus hastily, Richard not only threw away his best card and 
committed an unwise and unnecessary crime, but broke up the 
Yorkist party for ever, and gave a cry to all his adversaries of which 
they eagerly availed themselves. It is not at all impossible that 
Buckingham (whose pretensions to the Crown were notorious) 
made Richard his cat’s-paw to remove one great obstacle in the 
young Princes, and then tried to avail himself of the odium thus 
caused to destroy Richard himself. ‘The subsequent attempts of 
Richard to conciliate Queen Elizabeth and the Woodvilles, and to 
unite their interests with his own, were a vain effort to escape from 
the consequences of this and other previous political blunders, 

The public policy and government of Richard were marked by 
the same general character of discontinuity, and excess in 
opposite directions, which marked his personal acts. He was 
always either the ardent reformer aud rigid censor of morals, or 





able, and, generally, not an ill-disposed ruler, the nation at large 
longed for a termination of his reign, and at length submitted 
quietly, though without any eagerness, to the succession of a man 
of whom they knew nothing, except that he belonged in some way 
to the Royal family of England, and had relieved them from a 
state of painful uncertainty and suspense. 

That Richard was not sufficiently a bad man to be beyond the 
pangs of remorse has been deduced from the fact of the numerous 
chantries he erected in the places connected with some of his violent 
acts to pray for his own soul or those of his victims. But this 
act was probably as much one of superstition as of regret, for his 
nervous temperament seems to have rendered him particularly 
sensitive to superstitious feelings. But a feeling of remorse and a 
sense of retribution may have mingled with the bitter agony 
with which, according to a tolerably reliable chronicler, he was 
tortured almost to madness on receiving the news of the death of his 
only legitimate son, on the anniversary of the death of his brother 
Edward. Richard was a deeply-affectionate father and a devoted 
husband, and there is probably no calumny more baseless than that 
which attributes to him the gradual poisoning of his wife, soon after 
the sad event with which they had both been nearly distracted. 
Anne was of a consumptive family, and her death was probably 
precipitated by that of her son. 

On the whole, as far as we can read his character, Richard was 
no deliberate villain, and not in natural disposition evil-minded or 
cruel. But his character and his acts were the result of a dis- 
ordered nervous temperament, and an impatient and unstable will. 
As the second man in the State, under a Sovereign (such as his 
brother Edward) whom he trusted and looked up to, he might have 
been an able and high-minded administrator. When left to him- 
self he had neither judgment nor self-confidence, and became a 
violent man and an unsatisfactory ruler. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_>-——. 
THE FALL OF PARIS. 
(To Tue Eprror OF THE “SPecTraTor.”) 

Str,—The King of Prussia has invited his allies, the monarchs 
of Saxony and Southern Germany, to be present at the rendition 
of Paris; and the events of the past week must lead every 
thoughtful mind to the conclusion that valid grounds exist for 
King William’s anticipated victory. There is no reason why the 
French capital should prove an exception to the rule that ‘ta 
fortress invested is a fortress taken, unless the siege be raised by 
a relieving army,” an eventuality somewhat improbable in this 
instance, after the deplorable retreat of the Army of the Loire, 
the recapture of Orleans, and the recrossing of the Marne by the 
forces under General Ducrot. It is to be feared, on the contrary, 
that Paris, notwithstanding the skill and energy of General 
Trochu, the valour of its numerous defenders, and the apparent 
strength of its fortifications, will shortly have to submit to the 
fate of Strasburg, Metz, Sedan, and Orleans; and that by New 
Year's Day, if not earlier, the flag of Germany will float over the 
Tuileries, and the entire North of France from the Rhine to the 
Channel, will be occupied by the invaders. 

lt has hitherto been assumed that Paris cannot be taken by 
bombardment or assault, and that General von Moltke is resorting 
to the slow process of starvation as the only means possible for 
gaining entrance into the beleaguered city. ‘This, however, may 
not prove a right explanation of the besiegers’ apparent inactivity. 
It is now generally accepted that Paris has sufficient provisions 
to enable her citizens to hold out two months longer; and taking 
into consideration the efficient spy-system of the Prussians, and 
the wonderful knowledge hitherto shown by German commanders 
of the condition of French supplies and defences, it would be 
strange indeed if King William and his Generals have made a 
mistake in regard to a city, the possession of which must be the 
chief prize and glory of the war. ‘That which we have but lately 
learnt from the correspondents of our press and the reports of 
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gentlemen escaped from Paris, has doubtless been known to the 
German commanders from the moment of investment; and Count 
Bismarck’s benevolent lamentation anent the horrors of famine 
in the doomed city may, in such cases, be regarded as one of his 
shrewdest and most successful attempts to deceive his opponents 
by lulling them into a feeling of false security. 

The investment of Paris was completed on the 20th of Sep- 
tember, and we may rest assured that the besieging army has 
not lain idle during the eleven weeks which have elapsed since 
that period. We know absolutely nothing, however, of the posi- 
tion, magnitude, or strength of the German siege works; and 
some writers have even gone so far as to assert that no such 
works exist, the terrible fire from Fort Valcérien and other bat- 
teries having prevented their erection. ‘This assertion is not 
likely to be borne out by facts. We know to what unprecedented 
perfection the Prussians and their allies have brought their artil- 
lery, cavalry, infantry, commissariat, and transportation ; and it 
would be strange indeed if their corps of engineers have not 
equally progressed with other branches of the service. The 
Prussian lines in Schleswig are not yet forgotten; and the men 
who threw up the intricate series of works around Strasburg and 
Metz have surely not lost heart and knowledge under the grim 
shadow of Mont Valérien. 

Count Bismarck has frequently expressed a desire to possess one 
or more of the Paris forts; and General von Moltke may enable 
him to accomplish his object by one or both of the following plans. 
For all that we know, the German engineers have been employing 
themselves during the last eleven weeks in running a sub-way, or 
mine, towards the enemy’s works; and perhaps we may hear at 
no distant day that one, or more, of the Paris forts is missing. 
This result may also be accomplished by a powerful concentration 
of artillery upon a given point of;the defence; and it is within my 
own knowledge that guns have, for weeks past, been lying in 
parks around Paris of incomparably greater range and calibre than 
any yet employed during the present war. In the city of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine, I witnessed last September the arrival of a 
train laden with siege-pieces; these guns’were on their way from 
Krupp’s factory in Essen to the French capital ; and, as they call 
him in Germany, “King Krupp’s” workmen had labelled the 
trucks with the following announcement :—‘* We” (the guns) 
“are off to Paris, and we'll see to that little affair alone.” ‘Two 
cannon lay side by side on a truck, the latter being quite new and 
of sufficient strength to bear the enormous weight. The guns 
were each some twenty feet in length, with a bore of twelve 
inches ; all were rifled, and the conical shot thrown by them scaled, 
as an officer informed me, about five’hundredweight English. Such 
are the pieces with which King William proposes to gain posses- 
sion of the forts around Paris; and when they are brought into 
play resistance will not, in all probability, last much longer than 
that of the Strasburg citadel. One thing is certain! Krupp has 
not}made these guns specially for Paris and sent them hundreds of 
miles across France for Moltke to let them lie idle; and King 
William’s invitation to his brother Sovereigns would lead us to 
infer that they are at last going to break silence, and that the 
works necessary to receive them are now completed. 

With the fall of one or more of the Paris forts, the city itself 
must soon after capitulate; and, when the capital surrenders, 
resistance cannot be prolonged throughout France. ‘The Parisians 
will be disarmed, the fortifications dismantled, and the forts 
occupied by German garrisons. Fifty or sixty thousand men may 
suffice for this duty; and the bulk of King William’s forces will 
then be free to march southward, reducing the entire country to 
the Mediterranean. 

If the above anticipations be realized, we may hardly expect to 
see France represented at the forthcoming Conefrence on the 
Eastern Question, her reported’adhesion to the contrary notwith- 
standing ; and Austria, too, will be chary of opposing Prussia at 
the Council-board, in view of possible contingencies affecting her 
German possessions. England may have to depend upon Turkey 
alone to act with her. Is it not, therefore, in the highest degree 
unfortunate for us as a nation, and for the interests of humanity 
at large, that hostilities have not ceased between Germany and 
France before reaching so dangerous a crisis as that now impend- 
ing? The latter country has been our friend and ally during the 
past twenty years, and we may have long and bitterly to regret 
that our statesmen have failed to discover some mode of stopping 
this war, which threatens, at least for an indefinite time to come, 
to blot France from off the map of Europe. Is it too late for 


England yet to act ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
An ENGLISHMAN. 








“THE BIBLE WITH NOTE AND COMMENT,” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 
Srr,—The very temperate letter of your correspondent ‘O,” in 
your last week’s impression seems to deserve some attention, even 
though he writes in defence of ‘‘the Bible without note or 
comment.” Will you allow me to state my reasons for differing 
from him ? 

‘*Q.” asserts that “the great work done by the New Testament 
has been done by it as a collection of discourses, aphorisms, and 
incidents, present to the mind in a wholly unarranged state, and 
with scarcely any sequence or connection, either historical or 
logical ;” and hence he infers that ‘* the great object of Scripture- 
reading in schools is to keep these detached discourses, parables, 
aphorisms, and incidents in the ears and hearts of the scholars, and 
thus insensibly to perpetuate the Christian tradition.” Surely this 
is so far from being correct reasoning, that it may be used to 
support any abuse whatever. The ‘great work of the New 
Testament ” has been done in spite of, not by means of, the im- 
perfections which have distorted its interpretation. Suppose we 
were to argue in the same way about any other institution that 
requires to be reformed, say, the University of Cambridge, —*‘ The 
great work done by the University of Cambridge has been done 
by it asa collection of colleges, lectures, and tutors, in a wholly 
unarranged state, and with scarcely any connection or co-opera- 
tion,” would it be a legitimate inference to say that ‘ the great 
object of the University of Cambridge is to keep these detached 
colleges, lectures, and tutors, and thus to perpetuate the Cambridge 
tradition”? Is not this the old error, post hoc, ergo propter 
hoc? 

I think a more serious consideration would convince us that 
‘*the great work of the New Testament ” has been done by bring- 
ing its readers more or less intosympathy with Christ,—by teaching 
us to know, and love, and understand him. No doubt this has 
been effected to some extent by ‘‘ detached discourses and aphor- 
isms ”; but no doubt, also, it would have been effected toa greater 
extent if these discourses had been presented to us in their logical 
and historical sequence, so as to throw light on his motives, and 
help us to love him more by knowing him better. Who can tell 
how much harm has been done, how many “ offences” have been 
put in the way of Christ’s little ones, by teaching children that 
they are to “give to every one that asketh,” that they are to 
‘turn the left cheek” to the bully who has struck them on the 
right cheek, that they are * not to resist evil,” and all this “ with- 
out note or comment,” except the practical comment of the play- 
ground and the streets ? 

The reasons which weigh with “ O.” against attempting note 
and comment are :—(1), ‘That ordinary explanations would pro- 
bably be unscholarlike ; (2), that they might be insincere. ‘These 
reasons evince some degree of ignorance of the practical question. 
Let “ O.” imagine himself in a primary school surrounded by 
urchins from five to thirteen years of age, and he would soon find 
the “unscholarlike” bugbear vanish. What does it matter with 
such a class, if he mistakes St. Matthew's for St. Luke’s version of 
the Lord’s Prayer, or even takes the doxology as a part of the 
original? Can he not teach his children what is the meaning of 
hallowing God’s name, and the right way to set about it? Let 
him ask his class, ‘* What is the meaning of forgiveness ?” and a 
chorus of answerers will reply, “ Letting a man off.” Las lie 
nothing to say to that? nothing to teach about the beauty aud 
purity and infinite difficulty of forgiving,—that invisible act of 
which “ letting off a punishment ” is the mere vesture or outward 
symbol? In brief, can he not use the New ‘Testament as an in- 
strument for moral training, and will he not then find a whole 
world of ignorance in his pupils inviting attack, and ample verge 
and room enough in the pages of the Scriptures without trespass- 
ing on the debateable borderland from which scholarship forbids 
him? This applies to the second objection also. ‘ O.” thinks 
that no teacher ‘ would venture to tell the real truth about the 
age, history, and authority of the New Testament.” ‘I wish he 
would tell me the ‘* real truth.” I have been working for some 
three years, at the first three Gospels, poring over the fancies of 
the Germans, and grabbing among uncial fac-similes, and in 
fifteen years or so I hope to find out something like the * real 
truth.” ‘Till then Iam content to keep to the moral lessons that 
may be derived from the study of the life of Christ in the New 
Testament. I think most teachers in rate-supported schools may 


with advantage and without insincerity do the same. 

I will only add that in my opinion the introduction of the un- 
explained reading of the Bible would be intellectually injurious, 
and perhaps it may be even said that, on the whole, in the 
interests of spiritual truth, if the Bible is no longer to be explained 
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in schools, it would be better that—in schools—it should not be 
read at all.—I am, Sir, &c., An UnsecTARIAN TEACHER. 


[To THe EpIToOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—Your correspondent ‘‘ 0.” in his ingenious plea for unex- 
plained Bible-reading, appears to me to have started from the 
wrong point. He has, fairly enough, described the average Eng- | 
lishman’s way of looking at the New Testament, and has pointed 
out how this habit may be most effectually perpetuated ; would it 
not have been better first to inquire what the Book itself really is, 
and thence to show what kind of treatment it ought to receive ? 

It may be, probably is, quite true that to most minds the his- 
tories, parables, aphorisms of Scripture are present ‘‘ in a wholly 
anarranged state.” To me this appears a very great misfortune. 
The New Testament is not a collection of m/scellanea, but a divine 
history with apostolic comments; or (to assume nothing, let me 
say) a biography with elucidations. Its order, therefore, ** his- 
torical and logical,” constitutes great part of its significance. No 
doubt, a considerable effect may be wrought upon the character 
even by a desultory and superficial acquaintance with the Gospels 
and Epistles ; but an orderly and complete apprehension must, in 
the nature of things, lead to far greater results. A mind to which 
the New Testament is a living unity is in an immeasurably nearer 
relation to its highest teachings than a memory stored, though 
ever so richly, with ‘* beauties of the Bible.” 

The assertion that the popular view of Scripture is attained 
‘¢ independently of all teaching ” needs to be considerably qualified. 
One, at least, among our most usual methods of teaching does 
directly contribute to it. The habit of preaching from isolated 
passages, chosen almost at random, and treated apart from their 
context, has tended more than anything else to turn the New 
Testament into a sort of sacred scrap-book. Like the man who 
*‘ could not see the wood for the trees,” we often cannot see the 
Bible for the texts. One of the very hardest tasks to the con- 
scientious student whose religion has been principally nurtured by 
sermons, is to link the golden fragment into a true completeness, 
an effort which would have been spared him had he received an 
early, thorough Scripture training. 

For your correspondent’s own reasons, then, I plead for careful 
Biblical instruction in the family or school. It is needless to add 
that the Bible words will secure quite as abiding a place ‘‘in the 
ears and hearts of the scholars,” and ‘‘ the Christian tradition” be 
quite as effectually ‘‘ perpetuated,” if the mind as well as the 
memory has been exercised. 

To the allegation that teachers with competent knowledge are 
not to be found, the answer is obvious. It is essential that in 
every training college, excepting those that are simply and 
avowedly secular, a chain of Biblical criticism and interpretation 
should be established, and adequately filled. Such a provision is 
rendered the more imperative by that most valuable clause in the 
Elementary Education Bill which forbids the use of formularies 
and catechisms,—a prohibition destined, as I believe, to bear rich, 
perhaps unexpected fruit. The Scriptures themselves must hence- 
forth be the great text-book of religious instruction ; and the 
recent elections have made it clear, I suppose, to everybody, that 
the people insist on having the Bible not only read, but taught. 

The assertion that teachers who know “ the real truth” about 
the New Testament will not venture to tell it, can only be met 
by a distinct denial from the persons implicated in the charge ; 
or if this be refused as evidence, the accuser ought, at least, to 
state what this “real truth” is. Suppose it should turn out not 
to be established or ascertained truth at all, but only the last new 
conjecture of the “higher criticism”! The accusation may have 
some ground; it is, however, as your correspondent presents it, ab- 
surdly exaggerated ; and plainly, the whole class of teachers ought 
not to be denied their legitimate function because some are unfaith- 
fulin its discharge. No doubt, the latest results of Biblical science 
have not yet found their way into the schoolroom, any more than 
the latest zesults of other sciences. But “ QO.” should have 
patience. As Dugald Stewart somewhere says, ‘‘ The discoveries 
which in one age are confined to the studious and enlightened 
few, become in the next the established creed of the learned, and 
in the third form part of the elementary principles of education.” 
That the goal of knowledge is not yet reached, is surely no reason 
for the teacher to be silent in regard to that ‘*whereto he has 
already attained.”—I am, Sir, &c., 5S. G. G. 








GROWING TALLER. 
- (To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—In your issue of the 5th November, you drew attention to 
an advertisement offering to help people to grow taller if they | 





wished. You did not say you thought it could not be done; and 
so I hoped, Sir, that notwithstanding that disheartening sugges- 
tion of yours, that if it applied to short people, it would apply 
equally to tall, and thus not change the relative height of the 
former, tall people might not care to notice the advertisement, and 
that, thus, short people might benefit ; besides, the process might 
require patience, and others might not be so persevering as myself ; 
so, Sir, for certain reasons in connection with my own insignifi- 
cant dimensions and other matters of a similar nature—shall I con- 
fess the stature of my son and heir ?—I hoped you would not take 
it amiss if I did just drop a single line to Captain Stafford. He 
wrote a kind note in reply asking me for 5s. 8d., which I thought 
moderate ; but I am naturally cautious, and as he enclosed for 
my perusal a number of testimonials from persons who had grown 
from one to two inches in incredibly short times, and without 
apparent effort, I thought I would just ask one or two of them 
whether it was all right, though I felt a little uncomfortable at 
suspecting the gallant Captain, when he promised so fairly to show 
me the autograph letters of which he sent me the printed copies. 
You will be surprised, Sir, to learn that both my letters came back 
to me from that praiseworthy institution the Dead-Letter Office. 
Mr. Digby was “not known at Welbury,” Yorkshire; and Mr. 
James McLewis, of Bank Street, Dundee, was * not to be found.” 

I naturally boil with indignation when I think how my confi- 
dence was betrayed and how nearly I lost 53. 8d.—besides, I have 
lost 2d. and the paper and envelopes—though the stamped 
envelopes directed to myself came safe back, and I can get the 
stamps off with a little cold water or warm. 

I trust, Sir, you will expose the Captain, as you have led me into 
trouble and expense.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Five Ferr Four-anv-a-IAtr. 





BOOKS. 
—_——}——— 
NAPOLEON AT BERLIN.* 
Krxcg WirriaAm is at Versailles, but he has not yet entered 
Paris. It is not even now quite certain that Count Bismarck 
will be able to keep the appointment he is said to have given M. 
Thiers at the Tuileries on King William’s birthday, the 7th of 
January. In such days as these, when the world stands aghast at 
the energy, the punctuality, the overwhelming and irresistible 
weight of the Prussian war-power, it is well to remember that the 
world has seen other war-powers, and especially one not very long 
ago, produced by the French, which smote with a far mightier 
and more victorious stroke, and which more than once easily 
defeated the armies of Russia and Germany leagued together. 
After four months of incessant and victorious war, in this year of 
grace, and blood, and iron, King William has arrived at the gates 
of Paris; but be it remembered that Napoleon, in one month of 
the autumn of 1806, sprang from Paris to Berlin, and brought the 
power of Prussia to the ground. Napoleon had no needle-gun, and 
he had no crushing superiority of numbers. Colonel Hamley 
states the force of the Prussian Army in the campaign of Jena at 
145,000, and that of the French at 190,000 ; but at the end of the 
campaign Napoleon declared that 100,000 of his soldiers had not 
fired a shot, and certain it is that in the toughest battle of the 
war, Davout had only 27,000 French to oppose to Brunswick's 
51,000 Prussians. On that dire day, though almost two to one, 
the Teuton succumbed to the Celt. It may be doubted whether 
in any great battle of the present war—unless it were the last 
before Orleans—the German Army was not in the propor- 
tion of at least three to two. And withal the end is not 
yet. On the Ist of August King William started from Berlin 
nach Paris ; and he still, in these dreary December days, walks the 
hospitals, hunts, and gives birthday dinners at Versailles, while 
we are told that ‘‘ the resistance of Paris causes dissatisfaction in 
Germany.” But Napoleon, when Prussia insisted on war in 1806, 
took exactly thirty days to take Potsdam. We open the thirteenth 
volume of his Correspondence, and we find that he was writing 
letters at St. Cloud on the 24th of September ; and that he was 
writing letters at Potsdam, which Mr. Murray calls ‘‘ the Prussian 
Versailles,” on the 24th of October. Three days, not three 
months, afterwards he entered Berlin; and there he took his ease 
for over three weeks. ‘The first Berlin letter is dated the 28th of 
October, and the last the 24th of November. There is among 
them a letter to the Sultan, in which he promises to see that his 
authority is restored in the Principalities (where a Hohenzollern is 
now Hospodar), and declares that it is his especial mission to save 
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the Turkish Empire. ‘This letter bears the date ‘‘ Ecrit en notre 
chateau impérial 4 Berlin, le 11 Novembre, 1806.” When his 
Imperial Majesty left Berlin on the 25th of the same month, he 
appointed his Minister of War, Clarke, who like MacMahon, was 
of the old Irish Brigade extraction, Governor-General of Prussia. 
General yon Roon will hardly ever carry the title of Governor- 
General of France, and even if he did, it would only be a title; 
but General Clarke verily and actually governed Prussia and the 
Prussians until it pleased his master to appoint him to other func- 
tions, and to allow the King—King William’s father—to resume 
the charge of affairs. 

In all these proceedings Napoleon, like King William, humbly 
but persistently saw the hand of Providence. He was very pious 
at this period of his life. When he was leaving Paris, he assem- 
bled his Ministers and said to them, ‘‘I am innocent of this war ; 
LT have in nowise provoked it; it did not enter into my calcula- 
tions. May I be defeated if it has been of my making! One of 
the principal motives which I have for my trust that my enemies 
will be destroyed is, that I see in their conduct the finger of Pro- 
vidence working that the traitors should be punished ; God so de- 
ptives their counsels of wisdom, that thinking to attack mein a 
moment of weakness, they have, on the contrary, chosen the time 
when I am strongest.” On the 10th of October, Marshal Lannes 
attacked Prince Louis, commanding the Prussian advanced guard, 
at Saalfeld, and drove it back on Jena. ‘The Prince was run 
through the body by a French hussar, to whom he heroically, or 
absurdly, refused to surrender. Napoleon wrote to the Marshal 
on the 12th, ** The death of Prince Louis of Prussia seems to me 
to be a judgment of Heaven; for he was the real author of this 
war.” By the 12th, the French army was concentrated between 
the Elster and Saal; Lannes and Augereau advanced to Jena; 
Murat’s cavalry cleared the country tothe gates of Leipsic. Napo- 
leon wrote to the Empress, ** With the help of God, in a few days 
this affair will have taken a very terrible aspect, I believe, for the 
poor King of Prussia, whom I pity personally because he is good.” 
War waged on such pious principles evidently agreed with Napo- 
leon’s constitution. ‘I am wonderfully well ; ” he adds, * I have 
actually got fat since I started; and yet I travel twenty to twenty- 
five leagues a day on horseback or in my carriage, in all sorts of ways. 
I go to bed at eight o’clock in the evening and rise at midnight.” 
Then came the great day,—the day, said Napoleon, * which 
washed out the affront of Rosbach, and decided within seven days 
a campaign which has entirely calmed that bellicose frenzy which 
had turned Prussian heads of late.” ‘The interposition of Provi- 
dence at the battle of Jena was especially manifest to Napoleon’s 
mind. At the close of the official bulletin he says, ‘ In an affair 
80 hotly contested, in which the enemy lost almost all his Generals, 
we owe thanks to that Providence which watched over our army. 
Not one man of mark has been killed or wounded.” From Weimar 
he wrote himself a letter to all the Bishops of the Empire, saying 
that the success which he had won over his enemies, ‘* with the 
aid of Divine Providence,” rendered it a duty for him and his 
people to ‘‘ tender to the God of Armies solemn thanksgiving.” 
The Bishops accordingly were ordered to sing the ‘Te Deum and to 
ordain public prayers. 

In this war Louis Bonaparte, King of Holland, took part; and 
the part assigned to him may well suggest, even at this hour, 
speculations as to the share of Providence in human affairs. ‘* My 
intention,” wrote Napoleon to him on the 17th of October, ‘is 
that with your own and Mortier’s army corps you should enter 
Cassel, make the Elector prisoner, and disarm his troops. ... . 
You ought to be able early in November to enter Cassel and 
possess yourself of that territory; meantime, maintain friendly 
relations with the Elector.” By the end of the month, however, 
Napoleon had changed his mind, and determined not to send King 
Louis thither. He paid his Dutch Majesty the compliment of 
saying that the mission was, after all, ‘* peu délicate,” and so 
Mortier was sent alone. Josephine, who awaited the end of the 
war, suffering much from ennui and somewhat from jealousy, at 
Mayence, wished to shift her Court to Wilhelmshoff. But Napo- 
leon refused his permission. ‘*I think,” he wrote, ‘‘ you ought 
not to go to Cassel; it would not be convenable. But you may go 
to Darmstadt.” Queen Hortense was with her mother all this 
time, but King Louis was at the Hague, or in Hanover, always 
blundering, always exasperating his imperious, benevolent brother. 
* Already you have deranged all my plans of campaign,” he wrote 
to him before the war began; “you go on like a giddy fellow, 
without considering the consequences of things.” 

The causes or pretexts of the war, and the spirit in which the 
two powers entered upon it, suggest some curious points of com- 
parison between the war of 1806 and the war of 1870. ‘The war 








of 1806 grew out of Prussia’s jealousy of the Confederation of the 
Rhine, just as the war of 1870 grew out of France’s jealousy of the 
North-German Confederation. But the Southern States, Bavaria, 
Wiirtemberg, Baden were all with France in 1806, and N apoleon’s 
letters to their sovereigns complaining of the ambition and rapacity 
of Prussia might serve, perhaps have served, as models for Count 
Bismarck. Napoleon again and again objurgates the light heart 
and also light head with which Prussia declared war. After the 
battle of Jena, Kalkreuth, commanding in front of Soult, applied 
for an armistice. ‘* What more can you want from us?” said the 
Prussian General ; “‘ the Duke of Brunswick is dead ; our Generals 
are all killed, or wounded, or taken ; the greater part of our army 
has fled; surely your successes are sufficiently grand.” Soult 
answered in a tone of insolent morality, which the Prussian com- 
manders have evidently studied and made their own:—‘‘ We have in 
no respect provoked the unjust war which you have urged against 
us; you declared it in mere gaiety of heart. ‘The battle of Jena 
has decided the future of the campaign. Our business is to do 
you as much damage as we can. Lay down your arms, and I will 
await the Emperor’s orders in your regard.” When Napoleon 
entered Berlin, be was highly satisfied with his reception. The day 
was splendid, the streets were crowded. ‘The corporation met 
him at the gate and handed him the keys. ‘Then the Chancellor 
and Ministers—the Prussian Chancellor and the Prussian Ministers, 
be it remembered—paid their respects, also the Foreign Ambas- 
sadors, finally the judges, with whom His Majesty was pleased to 
talk in an entertaining way as to their methods of administering 
justice. He all at once felt as much at home with the Berliners as 
with the Parisians. If Clarke had only happened to have married 
one of his sisters, he might have felt tempted to have made 
him King of Prussia. A certain Count de Neale, whose name 
suggests the same origin as Governor-General Clarke’s, was much 
blamed by Napoleon as of the party who impelled the King to 
war. Letters from his daughter had been intercepted. Miss 
Kathleen, or Norah de Neale, wrote such words as these, ‘* Napo- 
leon does not wish to go to war; but we inust make him.” ‘“ No,’ 

said his Majesty, turning on M. de Neale, with Miss Kathleen’s 
letter in his hand, **I do not wish for war; not that I 
mistrust my power, as you think, but because the blood of my 
people is precious to me, and that my first duty is not to shed it 
except for its security and its honour. But this good people of 
Berlin is the victim of the war, while those who brought it on 
have run away.” It does not seem probable that King William 
will find the people of Paris so good, or will stay so long with 
them, or write such nice letters to the Sultan from his Royal 
Schloss of the Tuileries. Latterly he has apparently been losing 
his exuberant piety and sense of strict dependence on Providence, 
just as Napoleon did after Ney had taken Magdeburg ; in one of 
his Polish despatches, about three months after Jena, the Emperor 
says, in fact, that there has been rather too much public prayer. 
But if Napoleon’s account of the war of 1806 be as true as King 
William’s account of the war of 1870, then the part of Providence 
was what one should expect the part of Providence to be. After 
all, Providence, in the one as in the other case, would seem to 
have at once declared against the promoters of an unjust and 
aggressive war. It was not so much the big battalions, as wise 
inspiration, stout heart, and good-luck which attended the French 
eagle in 1806 and the Prussian eagle in 1870. 





THE LATE DEAN MILMAN’S ESSAYS.* 
Tne eight essays contained in this volume are reprinted from the 
Quarterly Review, and while one of them bears as late a date as 
1865, two of them were published almost thirty years earlier. We 
do not know what is the exact principle that has been followed in 
the present selection. Dean Milman’s learning is equally con- 
spicuous in all the essays. Whether he traces the stormy life of 
Savonarola or the history of the Popes during the period chosen 
by Ranke, whether he discusses Dr. Newman's theory of develop- 
ment or Michelet’s attacks on the influence exercised in families by 
a celibate priesthood, his mastery of the subject is always the same, 
and inspires us with the fullest confidence in his honesty of purpose. 
Throughout all the papers, too, run the same characteristics. The 
essay on Savonarola is more spirited and keeps up a more vivid 
interest than the other papers, but the key-note is almost identical. 
We may say, without any unfairness to Dean Milman, that the point 
of unity in his essays is his value for the marriage of the clergy. He 
does not go to the length of adopting all Michelet’s views about the 
danger of admitting celibate priests into families, but his greater re- 





* Savonarola, Erasmus, and other Essays. By Henry Hart Milman, D.D., late Dean 
of St. Paul's. London: Murray. 1870, 
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serve seems almost to arise from comparative soberness of imagina- 
tion. Very few of the essays do not allude in some way to the dis- 
tinctive feature of the Roman Catholic clergy. We are half led to 
infer that Savonarola’s failure dated from his attempt to make 
Florence a monkish Paradise. ‘The essay on Erasmus is even more 
outspoken. ‘The way in which the father of Erasmus was ‘“ tre- 
panned” into the priesthood, in which Erasmus himself was 
persuaded to renounce the world for the cloister, is denounced as 
crimping or kidnapping. “If we did not daily witness the 
extraordinary influence of a strong corporate spirit,” says 
Dean Milman, ‘‘ we might imagine that it was the delight 
of the monks of those days, and their revenge upon man- 
kind, to make others as miserable as they found them- 
selves.” In like manner, we are told of the monkish system 
of severe flagellation, and of the cruelties by which those whose 
own natural affections had been stifled showed their zeal as perse- 
cutors. Occasional hints carry this accusation beyond its fair 
limits. The editor of the present volume says, indeed, that the 
article on Dr. Newman nowhere transgresses the bounds of the 
strictest courtesy and candour, but we can hardly apply this 
phrase to the suggestion that Dr. Newman might develop into a 
Torquemada. ‘The tone of the article on Michelet is certainly 
moderate compared with the book on which it is founded, but 
Dean Milman dwells with some fullness on the moral dangers of the 
confessional. We cannot help thinking that he sometimes strained 
his genuine opinions, or at best, that he unconsciously adopted ex- 
treme views which were hardly worthy of his candour and learning. 
The spirit in which he writes of the Roman Catholic priesthood may 
perhaps appear from his account of the attempt on the life of Lorenzo 
de Medici. ‘The ruffian to whom his death was assigned, a man 
whose hands were dyed with a hundred murders, and who was 
inured to the death-shrick of innocent men, scrupled at his task : 
he would not murder in a church! A priest was easily found 
with none of those cumpunctious visitings.” Is not this rather 
too much like Gibbon to suit an ecclesiastical dignitary ? 

No doubt there is great justification for Dean Milman in the 
facts with which he has to deal. The state of Rome during the 
age of Savonarola, the wickedness of the Pope who induced 
Florence to stain herself with the blood of her great preacher, 
cannot be treated with too much severity. Well might Savonarola 
say, when alluding to his own excommunication, and contrasting 
himself with those who were in favour with the Pope, that at the 
last day the Lord would be with the excommunicated, the Devil 
with the blessed. It is also worth remarking how the latest 
dogma of the Pope's personal infallibility bears upon the question 
then at issue. Mad Dean Milman known that the publication of 
this volume would follow so closely upon the (cumenical 
Council, it might have been interesting for him to think that in 
one point Savonarola would find modern imitators. We read in 
the present volume of ‘‘ the strong man struggling in the inextric- 
able fetters of the Roman system, endeavouring to reconcile his 
own obstinate rebellion with the specious theory of universal 
obedience to the successor of St. Peter.” Savonarola himself, speak- 
ing of the Briefs which inhibited him from preaching, argues that 
‘the Briefs are not of the Pope. ‘They say the Pope cannot err,” he 
continues, ‘and they think that a fine saying, and in itself it is true. 
But another saying is true, —that a Christian, as far as he is a Chris- 
tian, cannotsin. Yet may Christians sin because they are men, and 
may err. As far as I am a Christian, I cannot err; as far as I am 
a friar, I cannot go beyond my rule. ‘Thus the Pope, as far as he 
is Pope, cannot err; when he errs, he is not Pope. If he com- 
mands that which is wrong, he does not command it as Pope. 
As a Christian, I cannot err; when I err, I do not err as a 
Christian. It follows, then, that this Brief, which is such a 
wicked Brief, is not the Pope’s Brief.” From such premisses as 
these, it might have been as logically deduced that Alexander VL., 
who was such a wicked Pope, was not Pope at all. But we con- 
fess that the idea of such a limited infallibility as this, an infalli- 
bility which may be wrong, and is then fallible, and which at 
other times is right, and is then infallible, hardly commends itself 
to our common-sense. ‘The Ultramontane theory is at least 
intelligible, if it be monstrous. Dean Milman grapples with 
parts of that theory in his essay on Dr. Newman’s ‘‘ Development 
of Christian Doctrine.” We hope we shall not be thought want- 
ing in respect for Dean Milman, if we suggest that the arguments 
in that paper are not marked by much originality and are seldom 
forcible. Nodoubt at the time when Dr. Newman's book appeared, 
a careful examination of it, conducted with so much learning as is 
shown by Dean Milman, was of signal service, not only to the 
(Jucrterly Review and its readers, but to more than one school of 
Englislt thought and opinion. Yet something more than this is 


/ impunity on a subject of Lord Macaulay's. 





needed to give a paper of the kind a lasting value. ‘The quotation 
of Scriptural paradoxes, the hits at modern miracles, the 
allusions to Continental difficulties, are all transitory. If there 
is one thing fatal to a volume of collected essays, it is to find 
that it perpetuates the common-places of reviewing, and 
several of Dean Milman’s papers bear that stamp upon them. 
They seem to have been written not because their author had 
something to say, but because he had to say something. The 
subjects of the essays are suggested by books which had just 
appeared, and which provide the reviewer with good materials. 
This remark does not apply to Dean Milman’s most striking 
essays, those on Savonarola and Erasmus. But it is only too true 
of his papers on Ranke’s Popes, M. Crétineau Joly’s ‘ Clement 
XIV. and the Jesuits,” Michelet’s “ Priests, Women, and Fami- 
lies.” We do not say that Dean Milman was an ordinary 
reviewer, condemned to make bricks out of such straw as may be 
furnished by the new publications. But in the essays before us 
he is to a certain extent dependent on the books which he is notic- 
ing. He does not copy out some title-page as a peg on which to 
hang an essay, as was often done by Macaulay. He does not 
borrow an author’s subject, and build a work of his own on 
another man’s foundation. More conscientious as a reviewer, he 
goes with self-denying diligence through the task which he has set 
himself ; yet the result, though creditable to his learning and to his 
critical ability, can hardly be said to reward his efforts. 

What we chiefly miss in these essays of Dean Milman’s is power. 
It is impossible to avoid some contrast between his two Quarterly 
articles on Ranke’s Popes and the brilliant essay on the same 
work which Macaulay contributed to the Edinburgh. We may be 
exposing Dean Milman to an unfair disadvantage in making such 
a comparison, yet how can we resist it? No man can trench with 
But for his essay we 
might have been able to appreciate the two papers before us, and 
even now we may admit that they take high rank as a complete 
analysis of Ranke from the pen of one who had subjected the 
period chosen by the historian to an independent study. Yet, as 
we turn each page we recall some happy audacity of Macaulay’s, 
the companion pictures of Wesley and Loyola, St. Theresa and 
Joanna Southcote, and we feel that we could exchange all Dean 
Milman’s scholarly care for one of those matchless sentences. ‘The 
feeling is utterly wrong, but it is natural. If we look to the few 
places in which Dean Milman has ventured to be picturesque, we 
can better understand the radical difference between the two styles 
of writing. Low would Macaulay have treated this scene ?— 

“ We know nothing in the range of Italian comic writing more spirited 

and amusing than Gregorio Leti’s description of the Cardinal Montalto, for 
fifteen years playing the infirm old man, tottering along the streets 
upon his crutch, with a deep and hollow cough, a failing voice, and 
every symptom of a broken constitution and premature decrepitude. 
The scene in the Conclave, when, on the instant of his election, he 
dashed his crutch to the ground, sprang up at once to his natural 
height, and thundered out (enfonava) the Te Deum, to the astonish- 
ment and dismay of the assembled cardinals,—his reply to the Cardinal 
de Medici, who expressed his surprise at the sudden change in his 
look, which had been downcast, and was now erect and lofty :—‘ While 
I was cardinal, my eyes were fixed upon the earth, that I might find 
the keys of heaven; now I have found them, I look to heaven, for I 
have nothing more to seek tn earth; all the minute circumstantial- 
ness of his manner, speech, and gesture, is like one of Scott’s happiest 
historical descriptions, but we fear of no better historical authority 
than the fictions of our great novelist.” 
The reproach addressed to Cardinal Bernis at the Conclave 
summoned to elect a successor to Clement XIII., that of having 
had his red cap placed on his head by a courtesan, may also be 
cited as an illustration. It is clear that Dean Milman does not 
despise such aids, but he makes use of them sparingly. The 
character of his writing is generally sober, except when he comes 
in collision with the priesthood, and then there is almost a per- 
sonal tinge about it which is characteristic of the champion of a 
married clergy. 





THE COUNTESS GISELA.* 
Tuts is a book that refuses to be read; a book, at least, that 
requires much pressing before it consents to reveal the length and 
breadth and height and depth of its voluminous riches. One 
must rise early and go to bed late and by no means eat the bread 
of idleness, if one wishes to master this great work. It is a book 
about which no labour has been spared; it has, we should say, 
been a work of love to some brave young German democrat to 
write it, and to some enthusiastic English spirit to translate it, but 
both of them must have overlooked what a patient toil it would 
become to read it. It is about spiritual wickedness in high places, 





* The Countess Gisela, Translated from the German of E. Mariitt. London: 
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and might fairly have been entitled ‘The Whited Sepulchres.” 
The scene is the Thuringian forest, but the actors are the leaders 
and minions of a corrupt German Court. ‘The subject is scarcely 
an appropriate one for an English public, for whom the Throne has 
now no associations except those of the purest principle, and with 
whom honest and intelligent democracy is anything but a 
despised and hated starveling. Still it can do us no harm 
to have the mask torn from tke vicious aristocracy of even an 
imaginary Court, and its boasted greatness reduced to its proper 
and despicable dimensions; nor to see a comparison drawn 
between the surface refinement and cultivation of an exclusive 
caste, and the honest work and self-sacrifice of a ruder but reli- 
gious and loving people; but this should be done with some 
attempt to be natural and just; it is too much to have only liars, 
thieves, seducers, and murderers for the ladies and nobles of the 
land, who courteously follow their hellish occupations with 
beautiful seemliness; and only the most self-devoted and heavenly- 
minded Christians amongst the Burgher class. It is true we have 
one apparent exception to this rule, who is, as we might expect, 
the heroine, the young Countess Gisela; but it is only apparent, 
for she has not been brought up at Court—indeed has never left 
the seclusion of the country—and, moreover, is not quite free from 
the faults of her order. The arguments against the selfish egotism 
of the conservative nobles and in favour of the broad sympathies 
and love of fairness of the middle-class liberals are put forcibly 
enough, and in a courageous and catholic spirit, and with the 
eloquence of the heart ; and if they have not much originality, it 
is only because the instincts of true humanity and the doctrines of 
Christ must always be the same. 

The story is more of a romance than a novel. A serious 
exposé—which is led up to cleverly, but through a weary 
avenue of monotony—a clashing of strong wills —the holy 
against the unholy—incessantly repeated—is brought about with 
considerable skill, and is spirited and exciting. There is little 
enough of nature in the characters, but we do not expect this 
when we find ourselves in the midst of beautiful ladies, mysterious 
knights, forest castles, royal pageants, and the like ; such little 
scraps of nature as are to be found at all are, for the most part, 
outside the real subject of the book, and consist in a beautiful 
sketch here and there, taken in the pastor’s house, and descriptive 
of his stalwart and loving wife and his little blonde-headed 
children; or, more frequently, of the forest and river and 
mountain, of which the following may afford an example :— 

‘*« And now the Easter bells clanged through the white valleys, and as 
if it had been only waiting for the first voice of the spring, a warm 
thawing wind arose, and rambled away over the high-towered, snowy 
pinnacles of the mountain tops, over the thousand-pointed pyramids of 
ice which the pine woods raised high towards the clouds, After a deep 
fall of snow, this is always a critical moment for the lonely valleys of 
the Thuringian Forest. Lightly, lightly fall the drops from the glitter- 
ing ice needles down on the covering of snow, which lies like a blank 
shield outside, still repelling defiantly, and with apparent success, the 
rays of the bright March sun, while already little veins of water have 
begun to pulsate underneath. Gradually the noiseless droppings change 
into channels and gutters, into a thousand little runnels, struggling, like 
so many gnomes, to force their way into the valleys. The layer of snow, 
high as the houses, sinks in; its surface, hardened to solidice as smooth 
as marble, bursts asunder, and the dirty yellow water rises gurgling and 
seething from the crannies. Now, too, the daylight again penetrates the 
cottage windows, but, with hearts beating with anxioty, the inhabitants 
watch the foaming throng of waters rushing from the mountains. 
Pleasant enough it was in the beginning, when the little stream 
murmured along the base of the valley, and set the mill in motion; a 
little while longer, and dark broken fragments of rocks, and uprooted 
trees with trailing branches, are revolving in the narrow bed, and still 
it swells and rises steadily. Ever wider and more numerous as they 
gleam yonder above the forest thicket, are those rays so out of harmony 
with the scene; the spring sun sees the destruction they bring down 
with them, and smilingly impresses a bright melting kiss on the valley 
lands ; it would fain wake up the flowers, but in doing so makes cruel 
hayoc upon the work of man and his welfare. The earth no longer 
absorbs the melted snow; water lies deep on corn-fields and meadow 
lands ; the flood is rising, and now may God have pity! ‘ Floods in the 
forest!’ is the terrified cry of the dwellers in the lowlands, when the 
swollen waters descend, bearing with them the wreck of houses and of 
furniture.” 

The characters of Gisela and her step-father are not without origi- 
nality and power, but the latter, and, to a less degree, the 
former also, are wanting in unity of conception throughout. The 
cold, cruel, selfish step-father, the first minister of the Crown, is 
constantly losing the self-possession and command over his secret 
thoughts, which are, nevertheless, incessantly paraded, and which 
we are told never fail him; and finally, when his villanies are 
discovered, the cold and steely Baron breaks out into a perfect 
abandonment of reckless revelations and ironical laughter, and goes 
off the stage, metaphorically—almost literally—throwing up his 
cap, and scattering execrations and evil prophecies as he does so. 








There is something very attractive and loveable in our author's 
picture of the lonely little Countess; the strange child, ugly, 
haughty and self-willed, but of noble impulses, ripening into the 
lovely and graceful girl of inflexible purpose and independent 
bearing ; an independence originating in her intense belief in her 
high position, but developed by an almost intuitive feeling of her 
great responsibilities, and by her utter isolation and need of self- 
reliance; the union of the most fearless courage, both moral and 
physical, with perfect maidenly modesty and dignity, is sketched, 
and, on the whole, sustained with something approaching to 
genius ; we say on the whole, for the haughty touch-me-not young 
Countess, brought up and glorying in the idea of the grand isola- 
tion and unapproachable dignity of her rank, too often breakg 
loose from her moorings as if she did not prize her position, and 


| had not heard of the difference of stations. ‘This is more especially 


the case at the close of the story, when she throws herself into her 
lover's arms and on to the hospitality of the pastor’s wife with the 
simple happiness of one for whom all the refinements and luxuries 
and dignities of greatness had never possessed any charm. 

But if we have not much nature, we have a superabundance 
of fancy; for this hater of over-refinement is evidently keen in 
the perception of it, and skilful in reproducing it in word-pictures 
of no little beauty ; and with a perfectly impartial hand every sort 
of grace and loveliness is freely bestowed on the persons, costumes, 
and surroundings of the vilified and detested class. Enter, for 
instance, this See-Zimmer, the favourite apartment of a great 
countess, whose fancy it was to resemble, as nearly as mortal 
could, the water-nymphs she adored :— 

“The daylight which outside lay so golden upon mountain and 
valley, floated green as a mist of emeralds within: it shone through 
curtains of lustrous green silk. According to old legends, such green 
enchantment as this lies beneath the ocean,—a poetical idea, which had 
afforded a foundation for luxuriant fancy and a refined taste in the 
decoration of this room. The doors and walls were hung with the same 
gleaming silk, and it covered the downy cushions of the shell-shaped 
chairs and ottomans, the outlines of which were marked out by a narrow 
border of wood inlaid with mother-of-pearl. Pale marble forms of 
Nereids and reed-environed Tritons rose against the drapery of the walls, 
and the green light played over their white bodies like the light spray 
of the sea. On the floor lay a dark Smyrna carpet covered with water- 
lilies and long sedgy leaves; groups of shells and coral held back the 
curtains and the portiére ; and from the ceiling a gigantic lotos-blossom 
of white crystal was suspended for a chandelier.” 

But we have far too much of this, and in time the See- 
Zimmer produces sea-sickness, and the Nereids nausea; we 
cannot, without loss of tone, be for ever admiring ‘pale slender 
hands,” ‘‘ white arms,” ‘ dove-like eyes,” and “hair black as 
night ;” and even tonics scarcely suflice to restore us, though ad- 
ministered in the shape of ‘ stony repose,” ‘‘ compressed lips,” 
** grey pallors,” and “livid faces;” we begin to watch with in- 
difference, not to say disgust, the ‘‘ threatening brow” and “ the 
ghastly, marble whiteness of the face;” and lesser stimulants, such 
as “drooping eyelids” and ‘ contemptuous smiles,” we refuse, as 
a brandy-drinker would refuse lemonade ; and we wish that he of 
the “spectral, colourless face,” with the “ drops of wet on the 
pale brow,” and the “ grey-sprinkled locks,” and the ‘ majestic 
man,” with * firm, decided lines,” and the red mark on his fore- 
head, into which ‘the rushing flood welled up from his heart” 
when he was deeply moved, would “dash their hands in fierce 
haste” against each other, and settle their differences between 
themselves without disturbing us with their ‘‘ irrepressible pas- 
sion,” their ‘ half-stifled expressions” and ‘iron wills ;” so that, 
as far as we are concerned, at any rate, we might be able to say of 
each of them, as our author does of one of them, “ and still the 
man restrained himself.” Of course the spectral, colourless face 
travels about with a mysterious casket, in which, in the end, 
pistols are discovered that originate that single shot in the forest 
as the last carriage rolls away from his princely entertainment, 
the last light is extinguished in his halls of Eastern splendour, and 
the last stroke of midnight sounds from the village church. 
And equally, of course, the majestic man rides marvellous horses, 
fires with unerring precision, and carries off the beautiful Countess 
Gisela to a simple burgher life of religious usefulness. 





SKETCHING FROM NATURE IN WATER-COLOURS.* 
Few greater blessings in the way of education can be conferred 
on a child than a love of drawing from nature. Weshould be in- 
clined to place some knowledge of this art as next in importance 
to the ‘three R’s” of traditional memory. It leads up to all 
science in an indirect manner, and so greatly enhances the plea- 
sures of travel that history and geography share the benefit. A 





* Sketching from Nature in Water-Colours. By Aaron Penley. London: John 
Camden Hotten. 
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habit of current sketching would seem to be invented for the ex- 
press purpose of baffling Satan in finding mischief for idle hands 
to do. 

The series of lessons now put forward by Mr. Penley are illus- 
trated by large plates in chromo-lithography, after water-colour 
drawings. ‘Two of these are extremely natural in colour, greens 
and greys apparently printing off with little change. ‘The other 
plates are perfectly clear in purpose, and equal in naturalness to 
the chromo-lithographs which are accepted by modest purses as 
substitutes for originals. Altogether the volume makes a charm- 
ing Christmas present for a young girl or boy who already 
possesses some knowledge of drawing, such as may be ob- 
tained by anyone who will conscientiously grind through 
Harding’s elementary books, and Mr. Penley’s own preparatory 
work, the English School of Painting in Water-Colours, which 
begins at the beginning. We say “anyone,” because we believe 
there is really no child of average mental capacity who could not 
learn by means of Harding’s books to imitate form with tolerable 
correctness, and be then instructed in drawing from models. 
Colour presents more difliculties, but just as the people who 
literally cannot learn the tune of a popular song are few and far 
between, so we believe there are very few who, if properly taught 
in childhood, could not learn to paiut sufficiently well to afford 
themselves constant pleasure, and a most valuable aid to mental 
development. In the lifetime of the present generation an im- 
mense effort has been made to popularize the musical art; and the 
workpeople of our large towns, no less than the young people 
of our middle-class families, begin to have some real notion 
of the meaning and of the history of music. In that most 
delightful of musical novels, Charles Auchester, is described the 
art-drilling of the population of a manufacturing town (Bir- 
mingham), and the electrical effect of Mendelssohn's personal 
presence among them. ‘The arts of painting and design cannot 
act upon numbers in so communicative a manner, and yet some- 
thing of the passion for beauty of form and colour which must 
have possessed the Athenians of olden times may be felt in modern 
Munich at the present day. King Louis could never have created 
that marvellous town if from the body of the German people a 
generation of artists had not uprisen. 

We have wandered away from Mr. Penley, but it is the privi- 
lege of true art that its merest outline or softest bar suggests all 
its possibilities. Says he himself, ‘‘ ‘a sketch from nature’ should 
imply such a representation of the scene as will give a general 
impression of it without over-much detail, and yet without any 
such omission as might alter the character or injure the effect pro- 
duced on the mind. But to secure this generalization without loss 
of resemblance, an educated eye, a practised hand, and a thorough 
knowledge of the forms under treatment are necessary.” And in 
the same manner, an elementary work based upon thorough know- 
ledge of its subject becomes interesting, because it leads up toa 
knowledge of the complete achievements of the masters of Art. 

It need hardly be said that Mr. Penley insists constantly on 
accurate drawing. ‘Trees are felt to be very difficult to the 
amateur. ‘I cannot draw a tree,’ is constantly sounding in my 
ears, and this arises from a want of appreciation of the construc- 
tion of stems, limbs, and foliage... ..In the treatment of 
grass there is also a general failure, and this I attribute to the same 
non-appreciation of the form that we find in regard to foliage.” 
Assuredly truth, so far as one goes, is the first requisite of the 
pursuit of any accomplishment. ‘ Wapping Old Stairs” is a sweet 
melody if correctly sung, and Beethoven a frightful howl if badly 
rendered. 

Another point of note in Mr. Penley’s lessons is the recommen- 
dation to copy a drawing twice, and then to reproduce it a third 
time from memory. ‘The great difficulty with ordinary children, 
and with some students who are not children, is to make the mind 
work, Now to reproduce a drawing from memory makes a pull | 
upon quite a different set of faculties to those required for merely | 
copying it. Nobody could recollect the various tints of a drawin 
without attaching some sort of reason to their existence, and thus | 
making a step towards an understanding of nature,—and the | 
understanding of nature is at once the aim and the reward of the | 
student of Landscape Art. 
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THE MAGAZINES ON THE WAR. | 
A Time of war must be, on the whole, a trying time for the 
editors of magazines, more especially those filled with literature 
intended to be ephemeral. ‘They must be so put to it for padding. 
They do not pretend to give news—we wish they did, believing 


written history of Europe for the previous month, with full dates, 
documents, &c., will make a fortune—and they cannot very well 
fill their columns as the weeklies do, with essays on the War, often 
as full of news—to their readers—as the columns of the dailies, 
Seriously, the Magazines are wrong from the selling point of view 
in not giving more history. ‘Their conductors are too able, and 
do not realize either the entire and hopeless inability of the average 
Briton to remember the news of a month, when conveyed in 
snippety, contradictory, badly-translated, untruthful little tele- 
grams, or the interest he feels in recovering his memory by reference 
to an account which he can find without searching a file of news- 
papers. A file of newspapers. Will somebody just write an 
article about that? Has anybody outside a newspaper office got 
a file? Is there anybody, except an editor or sub-editor, who, 
having a file, say of a penny paper, ever succeeded in finding any- 
thing in it which he wanted, more particularly if he was abso- 
lutely certain it was there; or in forgetting the exact column in 
which it ought to be, but is not; or, in keeping himself at the end 
of a long and entirely fruitless search from “ spuffling” with 
rage? (N.B.—Spuflling is not English, but it is very good Suffolk, 
and a beautiful word). If there is any such person, let him, 
if male, and under fifty, take courage, for he will get on 
in life, and make money, and never have heart disease, and suc- 
ceed generally, and will not need the histories we are recommend- 
ing. ‘The Essays do not supply their place, though they are often 
very good. “ W. It. G.’s,” for example, in the Contemporary, 
is a “leader” of the very best kind, not impartial and not ex- 
haustive, but still a most noteworthy statement of the case as 
against France. Ie is particularly severe on the French for 
thinking France ‘+a diamond among stones,” a nation with an in- 
herent, indestructible superiority, and quite forgets that England 
thinks herself the iron among the metals, while Germany de- 
scribes herself as the wheat-flour among foods. Every nation, in 
fact, believe in its own inherent value, and is, as a rule, the 
better and the nobler for so believing. If the diamond were con- 
scious, its effort would be to flash, and the duty of diamonds is 
flashing. 

Very good, too, is Mr. Harrison’s essay on “ Bismarkism ” in 
the Fortnightly. We have commented on it elsewhere, and need 
here only remark that for a statement of the case against Ger- 
many in a lyrical way by a man with a capacity for good, honest, 
temporary hating—the sort of hating that is Christian, because 
the enjoyment it produces is so great that you love your enemies 
because they afford it—we can recommend that paper. So we 
can M. de Laveleye’s in the same magazine, though it is scarcely 
as strong as we expected. Its underlying thought, that the 
ultimate struggle in France will be between the anti-religious and 
supernaturalist parties, is, we believe, true; but we cannot admit 
so fully that the anti-religious party is sure to lack both morals 
and force of character. Morals in the Christian sense it would 
lack, of course ; but it would invent a morality of its own, which, 
asin the case of many English, German, and Jewish atheists, 
might be of ascetic grandeur; and as to force, it certainly was 
not that which Frederick of Prussia, who was, from M. de 
Laveleye’s poiut of view, a consistent and determined atheist, was 
found to lack. We expect the anti-religious party, when in full 
swing will discover great energy, and perhaps some pagan virtues, 
and will be beaten mainly by the want of sympathy between its 
thought and the intuitional or self-derived thought of the good 
among mankind. ‘The second idea, that the proprietors of France, 
who are the people, are simply silly in their dread of socialism, 
which is more impossible in France than elsewhere, and should 
face the Red Spectre, is very striking ; but we cannot get over the 
notion that they are conscious of a weakness somewhere which we 
do not see. Are they perchance not proprietors, but, as Napoleon 
IIE. used to say, bailiffs for mortgagees? M. de Laveleye’s horror 
of repeated change in the form of Government is a little English, 
inasmuch as such change is not necessarily more frightful than the 
vast changes in the depositaries of power so repeatedly made in 
England as in 1832, when the form of the Constitution was allowed 
to remain; but the whole paper is of interest, and is fall of para- 
graphs like this, of illustrations taken at first hand :— 

‘¢ Who does not know the immense sacrificss that Germany has mado 
for the advancement and diffusion of knowledge ; spending, for instance, 


| twenty thousand pounds sterling at Bonn in a chemical laboratory, 


forty thousand at Heidelberg in a physical laboratory? Little Wiirtem- 
berg devoted more money to superior instruction than big France. A 
thing unheard of, France made tue very fees of the university students 
a source of revenue. She gave without counting it, more than a couplo 


| of millions of pounds sterling (between fifty and sixty million francs) 
| for the new Opera, and she refused forty thousand pounds for school 


buildings. Last year on the deck of the steamer which was conveying 


that the first grave magazine which will give us a succinct, fairly- | us to the inauguration of the Suez Canal, M. Duruy, the one man of 
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merit who ever served under the Imperial Government, told me the tale 
of his griefs in the Ministry of Public Instruction. He wanted to intro- 
duce compulsory education; the Emperor supported him; he had all 
the other ministers against him. He had organized fifteen thousand 
night schools for adults; it was with difficulty that he succeeded in 
earry off forty thousand pounds against the fatuous resistance of the 
Council of State. There was the whole system of public instruction to 
re-organize, and he could get nothing. They preferred to employ the 
gold of the country in maintaining the ladies of the ballet, in building 
barracks and palaces, in gilding monuments, the dome of the Invalides, 
the roof of the Sainte Chapelle. It was in vain that men like Jules 
Simon, Pelletan, Duruy, Jules Favre, cried out year after year, ‘Thore 
must be millions for education, or Franco is lost.’ The Governmont 
was deaf. It denied nothing to pleasure, to luxury, to ostentation. It 
denied everything to education.” 

Mr. Mill’s paper on “ Treaties,” though well worthy attentive 
thought, seems to us in the main only one more speculation on 
the old point of casuistry—the obligation of engagements made 
under duresse—and we do not see that he has added anything very 
new towards the settlement of the dispute. Clearly there must 
be some validity in such engagements, otherwise human law ends, 
for human law is to the unwilling duresse, and a man might re- 
pudiate any contract whatsoever, as made to satisfy human law. 
And clearly also there must be a limit to the validity of 
such engagements, otherwise a man would be bound by a promise 
made during torture, or by signatures forced from him without 
any even unwilling consent of his mind. But the point between 
those two at which obligation ceases to be binding is not fixed by 
Mr. Mill, and we doubt if it can be defined. Certainly it can 
never be defined by the sufferer under the obligation. A man may 
suffer intolerably under a debt, and it may be wise in a Court to 
relieve him, but it can never be endurable that he should relieve 
himself, 

Blackwood gives us in “Why is Prussia Victorious?” a 
sketch of her internal military system, the only defect of 
which, in our eyes, is that it does not consider one very 
important doubt. Is nothing to be allowed for individual 
genius, for the splendid skill with which the Prussian Army 
has been guided? We have a notion, which we submit to 
the able soldier who penned the article, that the Prussian Army, 
under certain circumstances, might be a dangerous machine; that 
if badly led its defeat would be in a paralyzing degree a defeat of 
the nation, which is rendered liable by the very perfection of its 
organization suddenly to lose confidence in itself. The Army 
defeated, there is nothing to fall back upon,—no nation which can 
say to itself, ‘‘ This is not our fault,” this is reparable. ‘The loss 
caused by the destruction of anything must be in proportion to 
the perfectness of the thing destroyed. We do not say such 
destruction is even possible in Prussia, but we should like to see 
that weak spot probed a little. The paper on ‘‘ Thoughts suggested 
by the War” is less interesting, full of the old common-places 
about the illusions of France, and her destiny if she does not 
change her idiosyncrasy and become something other than France ; 
and England ‘ shutting up,” and all that series of ideas, born of a 
confusion between a tumble and a catastrophe, of which England 
is now so full, and which a month or two hence she may so 
earnestly strive to forget. Our fathers said all that in '92, and 
we said it of America in 1863, and it was all wrong. Nations 
are not abolished in three months, and all France has 
suffered is trivial compared with the suffering of Prussia 
after Jena. Mucmillan has nothing on our topic except 
some extraets from Wesley and Dr. Arnold, intended to support 
the German view of the war, and prove that dissoluteness is 
always punished—one would think Berlin was a church—and 
that Francs-tireurs ought to be murdered wholesale. We did 
not think so in the Indian mutiny, but held the resistance offered 
by scattered civilians to the regular forces attacking them—for 
the sepoys were regular forces fighting under national leaders— 
very heroic indeed; but then, you see, we were Englishmen, and 
these are only French. And finally, Fraser avoids the subject, 
except in a comparison between the American War and the 
Franco-Germanic, which seems to us very fanciful and rather poor, 
and the conclusion suggested by General Badeau absolutely gro- 
tesque. ‘The General says, ‘‘ Again, as has already been noticed, 
the preponderance which the Germans enjoy is vastly greater than 
was that of the North, leaving apparently still less hope to the 
besieged of to-day. The rebels were even more united than the 
French are now ; a partizan war was far more general, and was 
never so harshly put down by the national troops in America as 
by the Germans now. France, too, like the South, finds no 
friends to help her; she may have sympathizers among other 


nations or other Governments, as the South had; but if Austria | 





must fight it out alone, as the South did. Will the parallel hold 
out to the terrible close?” ‘That seems to us to contain as many 


errors as sentences. In resources the North was at least three 
times as rich as the South, while Germany is but a sixth greater 
than France, even in population. ‘The rebels were not united like 
the French, for one-third of their whole population, 4,000,099 
out of 12,000,000, sympathized strongly with the North, and the 
same ‘terrible conclusion” is not only impossible, but is not 
desired, the most excited professor in Germany not having the 
faintest idea of keeping France as part of the Germanic Con- 
federation. 


encase 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Rome and the Campagna. By R. Burns, M.A. (Deighton and Ball; 
Boll and Daldy.)—This is a handsome volume, handsome enough both 
within and without to take high rank in the class to which it is assigned, 
but it derives its value not from gorgeous binding, nor from its illustra- 
tions, though these are numerous and excellent of their kind, but from 
its literary contents. Mr. Burns describes his book as ‘an historical 
and topographical description of the site, buildings, and neighbourhood 
of ancient Rome,” and he has brought to the task of this description the 
highest qualifications. After an “introduction,” treating of Romano- 
Greek architecture, and two preliminary chaptors, in which are raspec- 
tively the “site” and the “climate of Romo,” wo como to the subjec 
proper of the work. “Rome bofore the time of Servius Tullius,” “ Tho 
Servian walls,” “Tho walls of Aurelian and Honorius,” “ The Forum 
before and after the timo of Julius Causar,” “ The Fora of the Emparor,” 
are successively described ; in fact, we are taken through evory part of 
Rome and the neighbourhood by a guide who is at once a laborious anti- 
quarian and a finished scholar. It is in its bearing on Roman literaturo and 
history that this work has its chief interest to the present writer. As such 
it cannot bo estimated too highly. Not only does it contain the results 
of the latest researches, but it collects, as it has not, to our knowledge, 
been collected before, all the available information on the subject, and 
illustrates this with copious quotations from tho writers of antiquity. It 
would be a most profitable exorciso for a young scholar (we mean, of 
course, one arrived at a certain stage of progress) to take the “ Index of 
Quotations from Ancient Authors,” which occupy nearly eight closely- 
printed quarto pages, and work through thom, or through such part of 
them as belongs to the books which ho is studying. He will get thereby, 
wo are sure, more vividness and groater unity into his conceptions 
of Roman life and Roman affairs in general, than he could attain in 
any other way. Anyone who desires to make an addition of great 
and permanent valua to the library of some aspirant after the higher 
scholarship cannot find a better choice than this volume.—Z/e 
Mountains and Lakes of Switzerland. (Bell and Daldy.)—This hand- 
somo volume is illustrated with sixty-four picturesque views, after draw- 
ings taken from original sketches by C, Pyne,” and has “ descriptive 
notes by the Rev. Jeromo J. Manier.” Tho illustrations are done with 
an application of chromo-lithography which produces an excellent effect. 
The views are introduced, as ordinary engravings might be, into the body 
of the text. Thoy are very delicately coloured, and certainly give a 
very pretty appearance to the book. The descriptive text is very read- 
able. To The Riviera: Pen and Pencil Sketches from Cannes to Geno 
(Bell and Daldy), the Dean of Canterbury contributes both the illustra- 
tions (some copied from photographs excepted) and the letterpress. 
The Dean possibly wields the pen with more professional skill 
than the pencil. His sketches, however, are attractive, and tho 
distances especially appear to be skilfully managed. We prefer 
him, however, as ho is interpreted to us by the engraver, than 
as he appears in tho chromo-lithograph. These last are unequal 
in merit, the colouring boing sometimes crude and unattractive. —— 
Spanish Pictures drawn with Pen and Pencil. (Religious Tract Society.) 
—-Tho chief attraction in this volume, though it is generally praise- 
worthy, will be certain sketchos by M. Gustave Doré. They are not, 
perhaps, in his bost style, for he seems to us to excel in imaginative 
landscapo; and some are almost caricatures,—the watchmen, for instance, 
on p. $4, a fault with which his figures may sometimes be charged? but 
others are very spirited, the gipsy chief, ey.,on p. 81. The Cat's 
Pilgrimage. By J. A. Froude. (Edmonston and Douglas.)—Mr. 
Froude submits, like other great men, to be pressed into the service of 
the children; but seems to forget, we are bound to say, who are his 
masters. A cat who asks, ‘ What ara we here for?” and seeks to 
be answored by the bee and the owl, finding at last satisfaction in tho 
philosophy of tho fox, is a creature whom the young people, 
happily for thomselyes, cannot possibly understand. Of course Mr. 
Froude is very clover and amusing. But wo do not admire the personal 
appearance of his cat. Tho same objection is the only unfavourable 
criticism which we have to make on Tony and Puss, translated from the 
French of P. J. Stahl, with illustrations by Lorenz Frilich (Seeleys). 
M. Frilich, we need hardly say, always draws children with admirable 














and Italy wish her well, they render her no more assistance than | skill, and here is quite equal to himself; but though “Tony” is 
the Emperor Napoleon did to the rebellion in America. 


France | charming in every way, “Puss” is rather too much like a weasel to 
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please us. It is, however, a charming volume, as those who remember 
the “ Butterfly Chaso ” of last year, and other old favourites, such as 
«“ Mademoiselle Lili,” will easily believe. Mr. Tegg publishes a volume 
of Eighty-Two Illustrations, by Goorgo Cruikshank. They are taken 
from volumes which are moro or less familiar to tho public,—* The 
Life of Nelson,” “Tho Boauties of Washington” (one especially ad- 
mirable picture we must notice amongst these, “A Philosopher 
mounted on a Comet”), “ Defoe’s Plague of London,” &c. There is an 
inconvenience about these republications. Considerations of sizs, for 
instance, separate one lot of illustrations of “ Kuickerbocker’s History 
of New York,” from another lot which were published under tho title 
of “ Beauties of Washington Irving,” but really belong to the same book. 
But George Cruikshank one cannot see too often. ——JZome Chat with 
our Young Folks, by C. L. Mateaux (Cassell and Co.), is a volume of 
miscellaneous information about men and things, about Columbus, for 
instance, about the Boscobel oak, about bears, about Goorge Stephen- 
son, in fact, about “ people and things they [the young folks] see or hear 
about,” which seems of good quality. The Happy Nursery, by Ellis A. 
Davidson (Cassell and Co.), is a book which is intended to help mothers 
and nurses in keeping little ones busy, and therefore happy. For this end, 
besides giving tales and bits of poetry, of which indeed tho children 
have already a plentiful supply, it describes gamos, toys, &c., gives 
recipes for making things, for instance, just as in another sphere of life 
a cookery-book does. This seems to us a very valuable portion of the 
book. There is a recipa for making “a box with a lid that will open” 
out of cardboard, which is in itself an invaluable treasure, not the less 
so, because to nino children out of ten tho actual box will nover be 
anything but a hope.—We have to notice a second edition of an 
admirable work, of which wo have on a former occasion spoken with 
high praise, —7he Universe ; or, the Infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little. 
By F. A. Pouchet, M.D. (Blackie and Son.)—The new edition contains a 
considerable amount of additions, some, wo notice, concerning that won- 
derful people, so human in their crime (they enslave weaker tribes) the 
ants. The Universe is one of tho best books of the class that we have seen. 
—- Among “Children’s Picture-Books,” we havo My Mother's Picture- 
Book and Routledge’s Colonred Picture-Book (Routledge), each containing 
four stories, which are also published separately. ‘“ My Mother,” “ The 
White Cat,” and others “qua nuaoe porscribere longum est,” appoar 
again, drawn and coloured as carefully as these things always are for 
our young masters. In the second of these volumes we have beon par- 
ticularly struck with ‘ The Fairy Ship,” which is of the grotesque-imag- 
inative kind, and “‘ Tho Adventures of Patty,” humorous high-art, both 
admirable. Some very cheap little picture-books, four good pictures for 
threepence, should be montioned.—_—.ALunt Louisa’s Home Companions is 
a book about animals; the legendary animals of the nursery world, such 
as the cow that jumped over the moon, tho real animals of that duller world 
that lies without, where cows, and perhaps it is well, cannot jump over a 
hedge. Tho animals are excellently well dono, the texture of the fur, 
&c., especially being thoroughly life-like. 

The Christmas stories appear in their usual abundance. We have 
already noticed a considerable number. Marmaduke Merry, the Midship- 
mam. By W.H.G. Kingston. (Bemrose.)—This is a tale of a kind 
which Mr. Kingston always writes very well. Marmaduko gets fairly 
afloat after a few pages of introduction, and thereafter encounters various 
porils of the sea, storms, Frenchmen, and so on, in a most exciting suc- 
cession, Meanwhile a comic eloment is supplied by a bouncing boatswain 
fashioned after tho model of Captain Marryat’s famous liar, who died 
declaring that he knew a man who lived six months after the death- 
rattle had been heard in his throat. For him Mr. Kingston contrives an 
appropriate end, marrying him to a baroness and turning him into a 
baronet. And that a moral may not be wanting, we learn the sad ond 
of a gentleman who fights a duel; on tho whole a very good tale. 
— Sylvia and Janet, by A. C. D. (Warne), is a pretty story of 
domestic life, though not very skilfully contrived; and Sylvia, too, 
charming creature as she is, transfers her heart a little too readily. 
Deborah's Drawer, by Eleanor Grace O'Reilly (Bell and Daldy), comes 
from a pen which knows how to write what is comparatively rare, even 
in the multitude of volumes that bear the name, a real “ book for 
children.” Tho heroine is a little child, who, by an amusing coincidence, 
is thrown upon the care cf a certain old maid, and whom the old maid 
amuses with stories out of a certain drawer called after an Aunt Deborah. 
Short Stories for Young People, by Mrs. F. Marshall Ward (Bemrose), 
ara, for the most part, far too melancholy for our taste. Why torment 
the young with these glimpses of difficulties which they must encounter 
before long, but which at present are mere darkness and pain to them ? 
Silken Cords and Iron Fetters, by Maude J. Frane (Sampson Low 
and Co.), is a story from Australia, tho industrious and idle apprentices 
ever again, only our idle friend is mercifully dealt with.——Stories for 
Darlings, by the Sun (Murray), is a book of little tales, partly from 
fairyland, partly from real life, which aro simply and prettily told. 
Hearts of Oak, by W. Noel Sainsbury (Bradbury and Evans), is a 
collection of narrative concerning somo of our early colonies. Itisa 
book which, written as it is, by a man who knows his subject well, and 
knows, moreover, how to tell a story, deserves a permanent place in 
literature of this kind. Wo see that Mr. Sainsbury cannot make up his 
mind to tell the rea/ story of Pocahontas. 


























Truly Noble, by Madame | 
de Chatelain (Cassell and Co.), is a Fronch story of a very foolish j Beecher (H. W.), The Overture of Angels, CE SVO.ssssssessessereesserees 


Telemachus, a young noble who finds a most excellent mentor in a 
“truly noble” young peasant. Tho lines of character are too sharply 
drawn, the noble is too foolish, the peasant too good and wise, and the 
whole too obtrusively didactic. If the author really wished to point a 
moral, why is she so tender with the young fool? she should have let 
him starve, instead of giving him back his fortune. Tales from 
Chaucer, by C. Cowden Clarke (Lockwood), appear in a second edition, 
revised. Dr, Savory’s Tongs (Cassell and Co.) is a collection of 
stories after tho manner of Hans Christian Anderson, and not unworthy 
of the master. Four Messengers, by E. M. H. (Bell and Daldy), is the 
story of how a little girl learnt wisdom and self-restraint. Only Just 
Once (Cassell and Co) enforces a variety of excellent morals. Getting 
from fiction into the world of real things, we have a book specially 
adapted for children, though, perhaps, if we may venture the criticism, 
a little too elaborately simple, the Sea and Its Wonders, by Mary and 
Elizabeth Kirby (Nelson); and Charley's Lessons about Animals (Cassell 
and Co.). Why will draughtsmen always flatter the horse by giving him 
so small a head ? 

















Good Cheer. Tho Christmas Number of Good Words. (Strahan 
and Co.)—Gideon'’s Rock is a tale of considerable power and pathos, 
which no one can commence without reading to its (somewhat unnatural 
and melodramatic) close. The story hangs on an act of treachery com- 
mitted by one brother in a fit of jealousy for another. They are both 
smugglers in the times when smuggling in England was called free- 
trade, and did to some extent remedy the external evils of a 
grossly abused restrictive system. Gideon Weir informs of his 
brother, Andrew Weir, in a moment of sudden and intenso 
jealousy, and is treated in consequence by his own family and 
all the neighbourhood as worse than a leper. The power of the story 
consists in the intensity with which this poor man's frightful loneliness 
is painted, the moral dangers it causes him, and tho moral discipline 
it gives. This is told with very groat power. But the characters are 
not sketched with equal power, and here and there is a touch of senti- 
mentalism which develops in the dénouement into melodrama. Not the 
less, the tale is really a genuine Christmas number of Good Words,— 
a Christmas number in no namby-pamby or sentimental sense. We 
have no idea who the author may be, but he or sho should produce more 
perfect things at some future day. 

What is Matter? By a Templar. (Wyman and Sons.) — The 
“Templar” discusses philosophors and systems with an ease and rapidity 
which defy our efforts to follow him. Wo must content ourselves with 
giving his conclusions, or rather the conclusion of his conclusions. 
“That matter acting on matter is force on force, giving a resultant 
force.” “That a caroful study of Phenomena reveals the nature of 
Noumena.” This proposition, he says, ‘ cannot boast of one philosopher 
or physicist, cither in ancient or modern times as authority.” Wo 
think that he hardly does justice to his friends. Is not our “ Templar ” 
an old foe with a new face, or rather namo? Surely thore have been 
others who have answered his question with “ matter is everything,” or 
“ everything is matter.” 

De La Rue’s Red-Letter Diary and Improved Memorandum Book, 1871 ; 
De La Rue's Improved Indelible Diary and Memorandum Book, 1871; 
De La Rue's Improved Red-Letter Calendur, small, two sizes; Herring's 
Postal Secretaire.—These Diaries maintain their old character for ele- 
gance and completeness; it is impossible to speak too highly of the way 
in which they are got up, or of the care with which evory possible want 
of the kind is attended to ; they will be found most convenient for family 
and personal use. The Postal Secretaire is a novelty ; it consists of note- 
paper and envelopes in a stiff case, with copying-paper and indelible 
pencil, so that in whatever inconvenient quarter of the earth you may 
happen to be, a note and copy may be produced in five minutes. It is 
prettily got up, of a comfortable size for the pocket, and reasonably 
cheap,—altogether an acquisition. 

Mr. Swinglehurst, author of a book called Germany and the Rhine, 
complains of a notice of that work which appeared in these columns last 
Saturday. The writer of that notice—alas! not young, as Mr. S. 
kindly supposes—seeing that title and also observing a red-cross on the 
cover, supposed that the book referred to incidents of the present war, 
and finding that it consisted for the most part of letters written /ast year, 
said that it was “ somewhat of an imposition.” If he had read the pre- 
face he would have seen that the red-cross signified that the proceeds 
of the sale of the edition were to be given to the fund for the sick and 
wounded, and certainly would have abstained from using anything like 
aharsh expression. Yet the appearance of the book was somewhat 
calculated to give rise to misconception. Is it not possible that a hasty 
traveller might take up Germany and the Rhine, ornamented as it is, at a 
railway stall, and buy it under the idea that he was buying a book about 


the war? And would he feel that quite fair? It would have beon 


better to have omitted the red-cross, but we sincerely regret that a book 
published for so good a purpose should have been misjudged by us 
through tho inadventure of not carefully reading the preface. 
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Erckmann — Chatrian (MM.), The Conscript; Waterloo; and Blockade of Two Months in Palestine, Cr SVO ....ccccsccccccesesoocesesersccessseccoresece (Nis 60 
Phalaburg, 12M  ..ccocecccccrccrccscessovccceccceccovesooes sosseeee(Smith & Elder)—each 1/0} Victory of the Vanquished, a Tale of the Firs t Century, cr 8yo. A 66 
Erckmann—C hatrian ‘AL ‘DM. ). The Great Invasion of i813 *, 12mo (Ward & Lock) 3/6 | Visit (A), to my Discontented Cousins, Cr SV0 ...,....e.csseeseeesees ad. ongt nans) 76 
Grant (James), Sources of Joy in Seasons of Sorrow, 12mo... eee(Macintosh) 6/0 | Wallace (A. R.), Narrative of Travels on the Amazonand Ri ) Negro(M: vemillan) 12/0 
Hamilton (J.), Moses the Man of God: Lectures, 12mo ..... soussiiorpmivessl (Nisbet) 450 | Walton's (E.), Coast of Norway, with description by Bonney, 4to...(Thompson) 840 
Havergal (M. G.), Pleasant Fruits from the Cottage and the Class, 12mo (Nisbet) 2/6 | When I was a Little Girl, illustrated by Frilich, 12mo_ ., (Macmillan) 46 
Heart (The), and its Inmates, 12mo ,.,...... oouee esooeee(Leducational Tract Co.) i | Whitgift (A.), Errands of Mercy, cr = seansnssvapeennes «.(Strahan) 40 
Kaye (J. W.), Essays of an Optimist, Cr 8VO .....ccccccsssssscessseeees (Smith & Elder) 6/0 | Whyte Melville (G. J.), Contraband; (Chapman & Hall) “1 0 
Landels (W.), Beacons and Patterns, 12mo . -(Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 Willis A ), — s of Mechanisr > 8vo, ++...(Longmans) 18,0 t 
Ludlow (A. R.), Manual of Devotions for Family 2mo. ..(liunt & Co,) 1/6 chanic, a Book for Boys, er 8vo -(Triibue xr) 76 
Macduff (J. R). Memories of Patmos, Cr 8V0  ..ccceeccsecseereeeees (Nisbet) 6/6 ooo = = : - 
itha ¢ Melex Fi ay P a song’ 3/0 ’ > ‘ <a rp or 
Ere pacreentate (ian) 3°) PYORE GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35 New Bond 
Morris (W.), The Earthly Paradise, part 4, er 8vo . .(Ellis) 12/0 street. EXHIBITION of | PICTURES | (including “CHRISTIAN 
My Little Lady, eae ee ooo 316 | MARTYRS,” “ MONASTERY,” TRIUMPH of CHRISTIANITY,” “FRANCESCA 
New Illustrated Primer, by Old Humphry, 8vo. veesees(Partridge) 1/0 de RIMINI"). Tento Six. Gasatdusk. Admission, 1s. 
Photographic Art Journal, 4to ......... ..(Low & Co.) 10/6 . -THIRT y me 
Pope's (A.), Works, with Introductions and Notes by Elwin, vol 1. Svo(Murray) 106 NTERNA’ T IONAL EXHIB [TION BUILDING and 
Sanders (S. J.), Brief Notes on Structural Botany, 12mo (Educational Tr. Co.) 1/0 ALBERT HALL.—For Views and Particulars, see the BUILDER of THIS 
Shipley (0.), The Four Cardinal Virtues, er 8vo. . (Longmans) 76 | WEEK, 4d, or by post, 44d. It includes also:—Fine View of High Altar, 
Simple Readings on the Gospels, cr 8vo .. cas ..(iiunt & Co.) 3/6 | Moorbarg—Colour in Churches—Autobiography of au Architect—and other Papers. 
Singing Made Easy, 12mo swd.,,,.....0+ soveceesouseccoeosseses écoxueeitene . (Groombridge) 1/0 | —1 York street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 
itimenniig —_—__.. ] 
-r1> IP = X FIRI SITE the | 
Claret.—T. 0. LAZENBY.—Champagne. | AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE gperca X FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
90, 92 Wigmore street, London, W. bh INSURANCE SOCIETY, 1 New Bridge ‘ — and ¢ —_ , London.—Established 
1 Clrnt 192 1 Na T THe ‘hy. wna 97a | Street, Blackfriars, London, E.C, 752. romipt anc eral Loss Settlements, Insur- 
No. 1. Family Claret, 128 No. P. Tis ane Champag ne, 278 The Olde st Insurance Office in existence. Founded | ances effected in all parts of the wi sg 4 
No.3, Dinner Claret, 24s | No, 1. Supper Champagne ; A still cond sd on the Mutual Svster GE oO. . £4 VE LL, See, 
No. 5. DessertClaret, 363 | No. 3, Dinner Champagne and SUH conancted on sé Ay, = — 
- Large returns made to members in e: uch Department. XY COPTISH NA AT ay Al To > 
T The Whole of the Protits are divided annually amongst CO s i 4 INSU Re 
}UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the | 6 Mombers of Five Years’ standing aud upwards— | \S) ANCE COMPANY, Offices removed from 69 
largest holders of W hisky in the world. Their | there being no Shareholders. Lombard street to 3, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.c. 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- The rate of abatement of Premium thereby given for} THE 2%h ANNUAL, REPORT with BALANCE 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in ! the current year on Life Policies is 60 per cent, for the | SHEET, REVENUE ACCOUNT, and INVESTIGA- 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- | Old Series, and 50 per cent, for the New Series TION REPORT, may be had on application. 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., The rate of return on Septennial Fire "Policies Wi I. PORTEOUS, Resix lent Secretary. 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London (charged at Is 6d per cent.) is 66 per cent. Edinburgh ee St. Andrew squar 
Ontices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. The Directors are will ling to appoint as Agents per- JOHN M. 3 MC ANDL IS H, Manager. 
a * ri 1 1 eter, a 
OTIC E—KINA BANS Le, eee ocomber, 1369. | BR ed, 
WHISKY DEPOT. Claims paid on Life Pulicies to this date ...... £816,106 . as been paid by the z 
KINATIAN and Co. have REMOVED to their new | Returned in Abatement of Premiums do, 600,773 | RALLWAY PASS : rs ae —_— oo ANCECOMPANY, 
and spacious premises, No. 6A GREAT TITCHFIELD ASSETS. 10 -mNTS OF - Inne 
STREET, OXFORD STREET, leading from Margaret | Accumulated Fund ........0-.s000 sessssesesssereeeee £1,200,626/A COCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
street, Regent strect, and Market street, Oxford street. | Present Value of Life Premiums seseescesee 1,309,352 | An Mas tienen as res be ‘ ure ! £1,000 
N A) 4 WHISKY.—This ous and mos LIABILITIES, ‘ é ; ayme of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
— ‘salle hn ‘old oer am iede very = Present Value of Sums Insured (£3,246,547) £1,580,800 | at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, Present Value of Lite Aunuities(£9,095 per , for injury. . ‘ 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- BES IE Se ORE VS, IS BOIS 65,595 A Bonus to all Poliey holders of five years’ standing 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Further details as to the Assets and Liabilities of ‘the | has been declared, payable in and after 1871. } 
Can be obtained all over the kingdom, in the well- | Office may be had on ay pplie ation to the Secretary. For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
known sealed and labelled bottles, or in bond for ex- ae Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offives, 64 
ortation at the London Docks, Wholesale Agents to rule LIVERP< OL and LON DON and Cornhill, and 10 Re ORE VILLIAM J. nl Secreta 
fessrs. Bass, Guinness, and Younger, and Dealers in GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. ae “ Crernry. 
Foreign Wines and Spirits, OFFICES:—1 Dale street, Liverp yal Corahill, and I" PERIAL LIFE LN SU RANCE 
: > a — Charing Cross, London. > ‘4 
“No PURER SPIRIT IMPORTED."—Dr, Hassall. , INTDAL MEETING. held February 25 COMPANY, 
“INVALUABLE for FAMILY USE."—r. Normandy, | ,gAt {2° rot ge Meee Goi your 1869 | CHIEF OFFICE—No. 1 Old Broad stroct, London. 
’ r r eh ‘a . tein ss <3) LANC ‘FICE—No. 16 Pall Mall, London 
ARSHALL’S IUNGARTAN | showed that ae 
- 9 > pi - . Instituted 182v, 
a > e Fire Pre mms re, eves ” , o. matest rl . 
M BRANDY.—33 6d per bottle (capsuled and ed a fo nee ay ; FONG The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured ana 
are bro a — b- 7 aie Spirit Merchants, The Annies payable = | Bonuses, £2,750,000; and in respect of Aunuities only 
er COZEN CASE {CE é ; ' rn . £656 per annum, 
DerotT—DvKE STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. The Invested Funds .... eee 3,630,617 , -class Securities 
PR chet alah oh asia ; __. | AUG. HENDRIKS, Act wary and R ident Secretary. ee alty invested in Fisst-class Securities 
BREAKFAST—GRATEFU L—COMFORTING. =e > gam Oo , 750,000, £75.00 
BANK OF SOUTH AUSTR. AL LA. f the Subseribed Capital of £750,000, only £75,000 is 
E P PS’ S & Oo O ; 2 INCORPORATED BY ROYAL Cuanrer, 1847. paidup. uv < in po ee 
or aa ‘ TOPE Pe ‘REDIT SILLS All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
Sold in tin-lined Packets, labelled. ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS} on very liberal conditions, 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London, 4 issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns Prospectus and Balance Sheet to be had on application. 
Epp’s Cocoa is alao prepared with condens ed milk in South Australia, Drafts negotiated and collected ; ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 
rt Mi nt : } bell ! He I Epp — condensed milk, | money received on deposit for fixed periods, the terms | ——— 
ye = — ee oe for which may be ascertained at the Ollices of the Jeu ir ABL E ASSUR: ANCE OF FIC E. 
AN EVENING DRINK. _ Bank, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. Mansion House strect, opposite the Mausion 
CACA ; oO I a E WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. Homo, London, sancieinen 
} f 4 —— a CTORS. 
pit acenar ER lees " SMOKEL ESS STOVES.—NO IF LU E $.—PORTABLE, Right Hon. Lord TREDEGAR, Presi lent. 
LIGHT—THIN—REFRESHING. TASH 1 JOYCE'S PATENT, for Sir Fre “lerick Po! lock, ; John Harv , Esq. 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London AO san ¢ nig Be . miter. dart., Vice-President. | Sir = alter Charles James, 
“ar a aad 7 ‘ 4 ir CONSERVATORIES and all other places, from | James Spicer, Esq., Vice-| Ba 
Epps's Cacioine is also prepared with condensed | 12s 6d toSix Guineas. PATENT FUEL, 18s per 1201b.; | "President. * : John Alldin Moore, Es q. 
milk, and sold in tins labelled “ Epps’s Milky Cacdoine.” | jy bags and sacks of 30 1b. and 60 Ib, ut 48 6d and 2. John Charies Burgoyne, | Sons » Coysgarne Sim, Esq i 
nn Ia aaa a uses = AMERICAN CHARCOAL BOX-LRONS, always Esq. |John Charles Templer, 
po OSE PH GILLOT rs bright for use, without cleaning. The Iron is a minia- coat George Cavendish, : Esq : , \ 
ture portable stove. Light, cheap, clean, aud durable, MP. Richard Twining, Esq. 
T E E T P E N s Price 5s, 6s. and 7s. eh i Frederick Cowper, Esq. | John Walter, Esq., M.P. 
- 4 4 44 We Masticating, Mincing, and Sausage-Filling Machines | wijjiam Edwards, Esq. John Kemp Welch, Esq. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE “> — ee ee neni — Ex-DIREcTORS. 
m The COTTAGE KNIFE CLEANERS give to Knives | 0. a. 2 Gosling 
WORLD. a brilliant polish and keen edge with little labour, George Fenning, Es: .- Se e . = josling, Es« 
- * 38 6d. 7s Gd, 105 6A. : = 
USE ONLY THE PORTABLE VAPOUR BATH, with Medical Testi- | _ Attention is particularly requested to the towing 
G L EK N F I E L D monials.—Bath and large Cloak, £L 11s 6 important facts resulting from the principles on which 
SWAN NASH, [ronmonger, 253 Oxforc 1 street , and | the byes was foun ded in the ze ur AT , and upon 
JOYCE'S 3 STOVE DEPOT, 119 Ne “wgate street. which it has ever since been conducted. 
STARCH. : 1. It has never allowed Commission or employed 
PAQ(VYR VROAKT TOES »(* ; Agents under any circumstances, whereby more than 
THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. gees, ae FARA ‘cS Aa dep | Two Millions Sterling have been saved to the assured. 
- —— = : an 9 Gro oe os Caece sreger~np theta | 2. Being x rely Mutual Office, the whole of the 
> Vr . . , Health ever offered to the public; they absorb all impure | ,.77,7°™S 4 “sa ’ ‘ : : : : ~ 
fi WAR and the PRICE of SILK.— queen in the Stomach and Bowels, and epee ay one u- | Capital ae , conte oe ee we —- 
The Public is fully aware of the panic which | cate worms from the system. No nursery should be | 20,P9tton being diverted for dividenus toSharesvlders. 
lately existed in Lyons, and the many advertisements | without them. Sold by all Chemists in tins, ‘a 2s, 43, | re: ax — capital baa £5, 000,000. eee 
of the day have announced that people bought silks at | and 8s each, and by J. L. BRAGG, Sole Maker, 14 } 1¢ Who : Sepeunee of my. ment are on - 
that time at panic prices, and it i 7 eattned 1 thi ut large | W igmore street, Cavendish aqua re. | ~2 ize vuly tbout 2} per cent, on the annual income 
profits will be made on these goo as in the spring. Eee ee eS Sh | 5. The S« y accepts the surrender of its pe lie - 
ER'S C RYSTA L G LASS at their true value, without any deduction, thereby 


Messrs. JAY made some very extraordinary pur- 
chases at the end of October, and, it is st 2d, the 
very latest in Lyons shipped for England y i 
after the fall of Metz, and, having determined to realize 
upon them at once, Messrs. Jay offer their Black Silks 
at the following prices, patterns free:—Gros de Suez, 
14 yards, all silk, 2 Guineas the dress ; Rich Gros Grain, 


ditto wide width, 154 yards. 4 Guineas the dress. 
JAYS’ 


NEU RAL TINTS 

these Colours, 3} guineas the Dress.—Me srs 
JAY purchased in L yons, at the end of October, with 
their large quantity of Black Silk, a few pieces in Neutral 
Colours, for dinner and evening dress, These are likely 
to be worth nearly double the mouey in the s spring, but 
to effect an immediate SALE Messrs. JAY offer them 
at the above-named low prices, Patterns free. 

JAY'S 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 

247, 249, and 251 Regent street. 


















.—French Silks in 








1q9°* 


| 
ah 


CHANDELIERS. | 


TABI 5 GLa OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU, 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, | 


LONDON —Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. _| 

BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
street. ir 

Es STABLISHED 1807, 

Oo U P! P! 

(As supplied to the Sick and Wounded.) 

in ten minutes, from S8}d to Ild a pint, concen- 
: Pea, Julienne, Carrot, Chestuut, 

WHITE HEAD'S SOLIDIFIED 

me dozen boxes at 8s 6d and 

Italian Warehousemen, 





sO U 
h 


trated, pure, nutritious 
Green Pea, Haricot. 
SOUP SQUARES, sold in « 











lls a dozen, by all Grocers, 
and Chemists, and Wholesale of Copland and Co., 
Travers and Sons, Preston and Sons, Crosse and 


Blackwell, and E, Lazeuby and Son, 


rendering loss by forfeiture totally unnecessary. 

6. The Lives of persons residing at a distance from 
London may be assured without requiring their per- 
sonal attendance at the Office. Assurances can thus be 

effected without expense, or the interventir Agents, 
by direct corres pondence with the Office in London. 

J. W. STEPHENSON, Actuary. 


YAUCE.—LEA and PERKINS’ 
THE * WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The oar Good Sauce.’ 

Improves the appetite and aids digestion, 
Unrivalle d for piquancy and f! uve 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUC ‘E. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 

e the Names of LEA and PERRLINS' 
bottles and labels 3 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
suld by all Dealers in Sauces throu igho ut the World. 
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MESSRS. BELL & DALDY’S CHRISTMAS LIST. 





The RIVIERA. Pen and Pencil Sketches from Cannes to Genoa. 
By the Dean of CANTERBURY. With Twelve Chromo-Lithographie Ilustra- 
¢ Vincent Brooks, and numerous Woodcuts from Drawings by the 


tions by y 
Author, Imp. 8vo, price 42s. 


MOUNTAINS and LAKES of SWITZERLAND and ITALY. 
Sixty-four picturesque Views, in Chromo-Lithograph, after Drawings taken 
from Original Sketches by C.C. PyNk&. With a Map of Routes and Descriptive 
Notes by the Rey. Jerome J. Mercier. Crown 4to, 42s, 


TITIAN PORTRAITS. Seventeen Photographic Reproductions 
of Rare Engravings after Titian in the British Museum, by STEPHEN THOMPSON, 
With Descriptions by G. W. Rew, Keeper of the Prints and Drawings in the 
British Museum. Large folio, half-bound, £5 5s. 

DEDICATED by PERMISSION to HER MAJESTY the QUEEN. and PREPARED 
under the SUPERINTENDENCE of ARTHUR HELPS, Esq. 
MOUNTAIN, LOCH, and GLEN. Illustrating “ Our Life in 
the Highlands.” From Paintings executed expressly for this Work by Joseph 
Adam. Withan Essay on the Highlands and Highlanders, by the Rev. NonMAN 

MACLEOD, one of Her Majesty's Chaplains. 4to, handsomely bound, 42s, 

The MASTERPIECE SERIES of ILLUSTRATED FINE ART 
GIFT-BOOKS. Photographs from Engravings of celebrated Paintings, with 
Memoirs, Descriptions, and Criticisms. In handsome quarto volumes. 


42s 


















MASTERPIECES OF ENGLISH ART OF THE | GREAT Works OF Sir D. WILKIE. 
EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH CEN- | MEMORIALS OF WILLIAM MULREADY, 42s. 
TURY. 428 Ear_ty Works oF Sin E. LANbSEgER- 

MASTERPIECES OF FLEMISH ART, 42s, 3is 6d. 

MASTERPIBCES OF [ITALIAN ART, 42s. Our LoxD AND HIs TWELVE DISCIPLEs. 

:AT WORKS OF RAPHAEL, Madonna After Crayon Drawings by Leonardo 
Series. 42s. da Vinci, Edited by Dean Alford, 42s, 

REMBRANDT's CHOICEST ETCHINGS. 42s. | WORKS OF Sin GEORGE Hakvey, 423, 

THE SHEEPSHANKS GALLERY. 42s. 

ART and SONG. Illustrated by Painters and Poets. Thirty- 


One Steel Engravings from Drawings by the following celebrated Artists: J. M. 
W. Turner, R.A.; David Roberts, R.A.; John Martin; T. Stothard, R.A.; F. 
Goodall, R.A.; &¢.. &c. Witha selection of the choicest Poems in the English 
Imperial Edition, India Proofs, bound in 


Language. Edited by Ronert BE... 
cloth, 428s. 4to Edition, bound in Waluut, 42s, 4to Edition, bound in cloth, 
31s 6d. 


FLAXMAN’S CLASSICAL COMPOSITIONS. Comprising 
the Outline Illustrations to Homer's “ Iliad” and “ Odyssey,” the “ Tragedies of 
ZEschylus,” and “The Theogony—Works and Days of Hesiod.” Engraved by 
Prrout, of Rome, and WILLIAM BLAKg. Imperial 4to, half-bound, morocco, 
£4 14s 6d. 

BRITISH MOSSES: their Homes, Aspects, and Structures. 
With a Description and an Illustration, carefully Drawn and Etched from 
Nature, of every Native Species. By F. E. Trirrp. Crown 4to, elegantly 
bound, 42s, 


The SCIENCE of GEMS, JEWELS, COINS, and MEDALS, 
ANCIENT and MODERN. By ArcuipaLp BILLING, M.D., A.M. F.RS., &e. 
Demy Svo, illustrated with Photographs of 160 Ancient and Modern 
Specimens, 31s 6d. 


The ANCESTRAL HOMES of BRITAIN. Containing 40 
Coloured Niustrations taken from Drawings executed expressly for this Work. 
Edited, with Biographical and Historical Notices, by the Rev. F. O. Monuis, 
Author of “ The Natural History of British Birds.” Large 4to, 31s 6d. 

CASTLES and HALLS of ENGLAND. 
continuation of the above Work.) Edited by the Rey. F. O. Morais, 
Coloured Llustrations, 4to, 31s 6d. 

NEW and RARE BEAUTIFUL-LEAVED PLANTS. The 
Natural History, Cultivation, and Propagation of the most Ornamental-Foliaged 
Plants, not hitherto noticed in any similar Work. By SnHiratey Hinzerp, 
F.R.H.S. Imperial 8vo, with 54 Coloured Woodblock Llustrations, and 
numerous Wood Engravings, 25s. 

The PASSION of OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. Pourtrayed 
by ALBERT Durer, Edited by Henry Coie, C.B. Small 4to, cloth, 12s 6d; 
antique calf, 21s, 

A COLOURED EDITION of Mr. HENRY SITAW’S ART of 
ILLUMINATION, as practised during the Middle Ages. With a Description 
of the Metals, Pigments, &c., employed at Different Periods. Imperial 8vo, very 
handsomely bound, 42s, 

LEGENDS and LYRICS. By Aprraipr ANNE Procrer. 
With a Biographical Introduction by CHARLES DICKENS, a Portrait, and numer- 
ous Illustrations, 4to, handsomely bound, 21s. 

Also, 2 vols. feap. 8vo, Series L., 6s; Series IL, 5s. 

CARMINA CRUCIS. By Dora GreenweELt. 
with 6 Illustrations by G, D. Leslie, A.R.A., 5s, 

POEMS and LANCASHIRE SONGS. 
Third Edition, much enlarged, 7s 6d. 

ENGLISHL SONGS. By Barry Cornwatt. 
Feap. 8vo, 6s. 

Ihe COURTLY POETS, from RALEIGH to MONTROSE. 
Containing the Complete POETICAL WORKS of Sir WALTER RALEIGH, 
now first collected and authenticated, and the POEMS of Sir HENRY 
WOTTON, with Selections from other Poets from 1540 to 1650, Edited by J. 
HANNAH, D.C.L. Feap Svo, with Portrait of Raleigh, 5s. 

The SECOND EDITION of CANON KINGSLEY'S NEW WORK. 

MADAM HOW and LADY WHY;; or, First Lessons in Earth- 


Lore for Children. By the Rev. CuAntes KINnGsLEy, Author of * The Water 


(A New Series in 
With 40 





Crown 8vo, 
By Epwixn Wavau. 


New Edition, 








Babies,” &. Second Edition, imp. 16mo, with numerous Illustrations, 7s 6d. 
LOST LEGENDS of the NURSERY SONGS. By Mary 


SENIOR CLARK, Imp, 16mo, with Ilustrations, 5s. 


KING GEORGE'S MIDDY. By Witiram Girnert, Author 
of “ The Magie Mirror,” &c. Imp. 16mo, with 150 Illustrations by W. S. Gilbert, 
6s. 

DEBORAITS DRAWER. 


Author of * Daisy's Compauions.” 


By Exvranor Grace O'REILLY, 
Demy Iémo, with Lilustrations, 3s Gd. 





BREVIA; or, Short Essays and Aphorisms. 
“ Friends in Council.” Crown 8yo, cloth, 6s. 


By the Author of 
MARIETTE ; or, Further Glimpses of Lifein France. A Sequel 
to “Marie.” Crown 8yo, cloth, 7s 6d, 


The HISTORY of EGYPT, from the Earliest Times till its 
Conquest by the Arabs, A.D, 640. By SAMUEL SHARPE. New Edition, revised 
es 2 vols. large post 8vo, with numerous Lilustrations, Maps, &c., 
cloth, 15s. 


HISTORICAL MAPS of ENGLAND during the FIRST 
THIRTEEN CENTURIES. With Explanatory Essays and Indices. By 
CuHaries H. Pganson, M.A., Fellow of Uriel College, Oxford, Second Edition, 
imperial folio, 31s 6d. 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND during the EARLY and MIDDLE 
AGES. By Cuarzies H. Pearson, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, 2 vols. 
Svo, 30s, 

The HISTORY of the KINGS of ROME. By T. H. Dyer, 
LL.D. With a Prefatory Dissertation on the Sources aud Evidences of Early 
Roman History. Demy d5vo, ls, 


A HISTORY of the INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT of 
EUROPE, By Jonn WiLLIAM Draper, M.D,, LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo, 2le 

Social Advancement is as completely under the dominion of Natural Law as 

is bodily growth. The life of an individual is a miniature of the life of a nation. 
These propositions it is the special object of this book to demonstrate, 


The HISTORY of POMPEII: its Buildings and Antiquities. 
Edited by T. H. Dyer, LL.D. Second Edition, 8vo, Illustrated with nearly 300 
Wood Engravings, &., lis. 

The TRAVELLER'S ART COMPANION to the MUSEUMS 
and ANCIENT REMAINS of ITALY, GREECE, and EGYPT: a Handbook of 

Archeology. By Hopper Westrorr. Demy 8yo, with numerous Iustrations, 

15s. 

The EPIGRAMMATISTS. Selections from the Epigrammatic 


Literature of Ancient, Medieval, and Modern Times. Edited by the Rey, HENRY 
Puuir Dopp, M.A., of Pembroke College, Oxford, 10s 6d. 


DEMMIN'S WEAPONS of WAR. A Ilistory of Arms and 
Armour from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. Translated from the 
French by C. C. BLack, M.A. With nearly 2,000 Illustrations, 12s. 

DEDICATED by PERMISSION to HER MAJESTY the QUEEN. 

CHARLES KEMBLE’S SKAKSPERE READINGS. A 
Selection of Sixteen Plays as Read by him before Her Majesty and the Public, 
Edited by R. J. LANE, A.E.R.A, 3 vols, crown 8vo, each 63. 


The STORY of the IRISH BEFORE the CONQUEST. From 
the Mythical Period to the Invasion under Strongbow. By M. C. Fereuvson. 
Feap., 53, 

HORATIL FLACCI OPERA. _ Illustrated from Antique 
Gems, by C, W. Kina, M.A. Edited by H. A.J, Munro, M.A, 8vo, with nearly 
300 Gem Lilustrations, 21s, 


ANTHOLOGIA LATINA. — Edidit Franciscus Sr. 
THACKERAY, A.M. Editio Altera, 6s 6d. 
A Selection from the Latin Poets, from Naevius to Boethius. Withan Appen- 
dix of Explanatory and Lilustrative Notes, 


ANTHOLOGIA GRAECA. A Selection of 
Poetry. Edited by F. St. JouN THACKERAY, M.A, With Notes, 
7s Gd, 


Q. 


JOHN 


Choice Greek 
Feap. 8vo, 





BY THE REV. J. 5S. B. MONSELL, LL.D. 
OUR NEW VICAR;; or, Plain Words about Ritual and Parish 
Work. Fifth Edition, feap, 5vo, 5s. 
HYMNS of LOVE and PRAISE for the CHURCH’S YEAR, 


Second Edition, feap. Svo, 3s 6d. 


The PASSING BELL, and other Poems. 


cloth, 2s 6d, 


New Edition, 16mo, 





MR. ARTHUR HELPS’S BIOGRAPHIES. 
The LIFE of CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, the 


COVERER of AMERICA, Second dition, crown Svo, 6s. 

The LIFE of PIZARRO. With some Account of his Associates 
in the Conquest of Peru. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

The LIFE of LAS CASAS, the APOSTLE of the INDIES. 


Second Edition, crown 5vo, 6s. 


DIS- 


WORKS ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


The TABLE-BOOK. By Joux Oxenrorp, Horace Maynew, 
GILBERT A’BeckeTr, MARK LEMON, Summ_ey Brooks, W. M. THACKERY, &e, 
12 Steel Plates and 116 Woodcuts. LImyerial 8vo, 16s, 


The OMNIBUS. = 100 


Edited by LAMAN BLANCHARD. 


The FAIRY LIBRARY. 24 Etchings. Containing “ Hop- 


o'-my-Thumb,” “ Puss in Boots,” * Cinderella,” and “Jack and the Bean-Stalk,” 


Illustrations on Steel and Wood. 


Royal 5vo, 10s 6d. 


os. 


The LOVING BALLAD of LORD BATEMAN. 


Price 1s 6d. 


PUNCH and JUDY. 


11 Etchings. 


24 plates, 7s Gd. ; also, Coloured, 10s 6d- 





LONDON: YORK 


STREET, 


COVENT GARDEN. 
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COLMAN’S BRITISH CORN-FLOUR:} *i2 fi. peer ee 





SAFE INVESTMENTS for CAPITAL 


Dividends 10to20\ 
per Cent. ) © ad 


Read SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (issued Monthly, post-free). It is a Safe and Reliable Guide for Capitalists, Shareholders, 
Trustees, Investors, and Exeecutors.—Messrs, SHARP and CO., Sharebrokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. Established 1852. 





By LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public.—90 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late 
6 Edwards street, Portman square), and 18 Trinity 
street, London, 8.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 

pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 





IGESTIVE PANCREATIC COCOA. 
; Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, is highly nutri- 
tious, easily digested and palatable, and adapted for the 
most delicate stomach. 
Sold in Tins from 1s 6d by all Chemists and Italian 
Warchousemen, and by the Manufacturers, 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond street, London, W. 


DELIGHTFUL and LASTING 
FRAGRANCE, with a Delicate and Clear Com- 
plexion, by using the celebrated ** UNITED SERVICE” 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Manufactured by 
J. ©. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 








A NOTHER CURE of COUGH by Dr. 

LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—* 8 Wilson 
terrace, St. Leonard's street, Bromley:—I can myself 
testify that they havo relieved me of a most severe 
cough, so bad that I was unable to lie down, and I shall 
do my best to recommend them.—Wwat. NICHOLAS.” 
They give immediate relief to Asthma, Consumption, 
Coughs, Colds, and all Disorders of the Breath, Throat, 
and Lungs. Price 1s 1jd per box. Sold by all Druggists, 





| EATING’S COUGH 

are daily recommended for Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, &c., by the Faculty. Testimonials from the 
most eminent may be seen. Sold in boxes, Is 1}d, and 
tins, 2s 9d each, by all Druggists, &c., and wholesale, 
79 St. Paul's Churchyard, 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 

in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 

speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 3s 6d, 

sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 


AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemens’ Hair immediately 
it is applied. Sold at 3s 6d, sent free fur 54 stamps. 
Had of all Chemists. 


REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 

London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HALR DYE produces 

a perfect colour immediately it is used. It is permanent, 

and perfectly natural in effect. Price 3s 6d, sent by 
post for 54 stamps; and all Chemists. 


AIR DESTROYER. — 248 High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S DEPILA- 
TORY removes superfluous hair from the face, neck, 
and arms, without effect tothe skin. Price 3s 6d, sent 
for 54stamps Had of all Chemists 
AIR COLOUR WASH.—By damp- 
ing the head with this beautifully perfumed 
Wash, in two days the hair assumes its original colour, 
and remains so by an occasional using. 10s 6d, sent 
for stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holborn 
London, and all Chemists, 











ry 7 
() w£t.S £ KR Rew 
The many and expensive forms in which this 


well-known medicine is administered, too often pre- 
clude its adoption as a general tonic. The success 
which has attended 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 
turer. Each wine-glassful contains sufficient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see that they have 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 
for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time 
since, elicited the fact that one unprincipled imitator did 
not use Quinine in the manufacture of his Wine. 
All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine. 
WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 





cester House, 34 Eastcheap, London, Ageuts—E, 
Lewis and Co., Worcester. 
Io N.— 


| § SAAB SS: 

“ Berkeley, September 3, 1869.—Gentlemen,—I 
feel ita duty I owe to you to express my gratitude for 
the great benefit I have derived from taking Norton's 
Camomile Pills. Fora length of time I suffered ex- 
eruciating pain from indigestion and wind in the 
stomach, having tried nearly every remedy without 
deriving any benefit at all, but after taking two bottles 
of your valuable Pills I was quite restored to my usual 
state of health. Please give this publicity, for the bene- 
fit of those who may thus be afflicted.—I am, gentle- 
men, yours truly, Henry Allpass.—To the Proprietors of 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS.” 





} JFOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT & PILLS, 

Much watchfulness must be exercised as winter 
advances, and the earliest evidences of ill-health must 
be immediately checked and removed, as a slight ill- 
ness may result in a serious malady. Relaxed and 
sore throat, diphtheria, quinsey, throat cough, chronic 
cough, bronchitis, and most other pulmonary affections 
will be relieved by rubbing this cooling Ointment into 


| the skin, as near as practicable to the seat of mischief. 


This treatment, so simple and effective, is admirably 
adapted for the removal of these diseases during 


| infancy and youth, Old asthmatic invalids will derive 


LOZENGES | 








marvellous relief from the use of Holloway’s remedies, 
which have brought round many such sufferers and 
re-established health, after every other means had 
signally failed. 
he tt COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, and INFLUENZA are speedily 
cured by the use of SPENCER'S PULMONIC ELIXIR. 
The best remedy for Asthma and Disorders of the 
Chest and Lungs. In bottles at ls 1jd and 2s 9d each. 
Sold by all Cheinists. 


( XYGENATED WATER holds in 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterattve 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 
process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-piuts. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 











MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
1T removes all dandriff. 
1T contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 





ABRIEL’S CELEBRATED 
PREPARATIONS for CLEANSING, 
BEAUTIFYING, and PRESERVING the TEETH 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, and by the 
Manufacturers, 

Messrs. GABRIEL, Dentists (Established 1815), 
64 Ludgate hill, City, and 56 Harley street, W., 
Where they practise their unique system of painless 
dentistry. 


GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, 
For cleansing and improving the teeth, and imparting 
@ natural redness to the gums. Price ls 6d. 


GABRIEL'S ROYAL DENTIFRICE. 
Prepared from a recipe as used by her Majesty. 
Whitens and preserves the teeth, and imparts 9 
delicious fragrance to the breath. Price 1s 6d. 


GABRIEL'S PREPARED WHITE GUTTA PERCHA 
ENAMEL, for stopping decayed teeth ; renders the teeth 


sound and useful for mastication. Price Is 6d, 


GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, 
For preserving front teeth; warranted to remain white 
and as tirm as the tooth itself. This beautiful preparation 
restores frout teeth and prevents decay. Price 5s. 


GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. 
This celebrated mouth wash is most refreshing; it 
strengthens the gums, eradicates tartar and all injuri- 
ous secretions. Should be on every toilet-table. Price 5s. 
Gabriel's toothbrush, 1s, Ask for Gabriel's preparations, 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

j HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn rouud the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it caunot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which canuot fail to tit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 223 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage, Is 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, ls 8d. 
Umbilical ditto, 428 and 52s 6d; postage, 1s Lud. Post- 
office orders to be made payable to Johu White, Post- 
office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. oe 
Py LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&e., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLINGof the LEGS, SPRALNS, 
&ec. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 

4s 6d 7s 6d, 10s, and Lés each; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 








OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s. each ; also 5s, 7s. 6d and 15s, each, 
including brush. 








OHN GOSNELL & CO.’S CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel passage, 93 Upper Thames street, London. 





OZOKERIT. 


(PATENTED.) 


OZOKERIT. 


THE NEW AND BEAUTIFUL CANDLES 


Made of this mineral will be found to far surpass any that have yet bee 
end without bending, though placed in the hottest and most crowded rooms. 
also in odour, whence the name, from the Greek Ozo, I smell of, and Aervs, wax. 


n introduced, possessing marvellous brilliancy of light, and burning to the 
They resemble in appearance the very whitest bleached beeswax, 
They will be found a great boon and ornament to all 


ASSEMBLY AND BALL ROOMS, 


The intense heat and injury caused by the use of gas to gilding and pictures being avoided by their use. Their great hardness adapts them for 


all Climates. 


To be had in all sizes, 1s 3d per Ib. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, and insist on using no others. 


The Patentees, 


J. C. & J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London, 


Who supply the trade only, will be happy to answer any inquiry as to the nearest agency where these wonderful Candles can be obtained. 











GREAT REDUCTION in PRICE of th 


WORLD-RENOWNED SEWING MACHINES.~—116 Cheapside, London ; 


e “SIMPSON” 


11 Bothwell circus, Glasgow. 





“LA SILENCIEUSE” SEWING MACHINE, 


(At 210 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.), IS SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 





CHAPMAN’S ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS CHILDREN, AND INVALIDS. 
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New OXFORD STREET, December, 1870. 
© the RATEPAYERS of the CITY of 
WESTMINSTER. 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,— 

I am deeply sensible of the honour you have 
eonferred upon me by electing me as one of your 
Representatives at the London Schoo! Board. 

‘An analysis of the votes recorded shows, that had 
each ratepayer given one vote only instead of five, the 
result would have been precisely the same as to the 
order in which the names of the Candidates appear, 
but with this difference, that the lowest of the five 
chosen Candidates would then have had twice as many 
yotes as the highest of the unsuccessful competitors. 

The result is the more gratifying as the contest was 
not carried on under party colours, but for the sake 
alone of those great principles for which nearly all 
English Protestants contend, and in which (in the 
matter of Education at least) it is evident that many of 
the more intelligent of our Roman Catholic fellow- 
subjects concur. 

Again thanking you for your generous confidence, of 
which I cannot but feel proud, and assuring you that 
I shall ever regard it as a high privilege to labour in 
your service, I am, Ladies and Gentlemen, your 
obedient servant, c. E. MUDIE. 

J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe. Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter. 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent strect, W. 
LONDON. ....s00000 41, 44, 45 Warwick street, W. 
(22 Cornhill, E.C. 
(10 Mosley street, Manchester. 
BRANCHES ...... + 50 Bold street, Liverpool. 
(39 New street, Birmingham. 
For GENTLEMEN. 

Pilot and Beaver Cloth Spencer Overcoats, 2's, 42s, 
52s 6d. 

Witney Nap aud Beaver Overcoats, from 31s 6d 
to 63s. 

Riding and Walking Overcoats, in milled Melton 
and Cheviot cloths, 42s. 

Treble-milled Devon Cloth Overcoats, from 105s. 

Overcoats for the Promenade, or demi-dress, of 
light, warm, fine, soft cloths, lined throughout with 
quilted silk, £6 6s. 

Irish Frieze Overcoats, The Nicoll, 36in. long, 52s 6d. 
The Traveller, 48in. long, 63s. 
a o The Curragh, 52in. long, 73s 6d. 

Inverness Wing Capes, with or without sleeves, and 
of various materials and lengths, 42s to 633. 

Winter Cheviot Fourteen-Shilling Trousers. 

Winter Angola Trousers, 18s, 21s, 25s, 28s, 30s, 

For BOYS. 

Spencers and other Overe»ats, in frieze, pilot, Mel- 

ton, beaver, or Witney cloths from 15s 6d to Sis 6d, 


according to size. 
For LADIES. 

The new Paletit Jackets for the present season in 
sich furs, fur seal, fur beaver, and other suitable 
woollen fabrics, exquisitely shaped,and made with the 
same superior finish as is so well known in H. J. 
Nicoll's celebrated palet‘ts for gentlemen. 

Riding Habits, from three to eight guineas. 

The above can only be had at H. J. Nicoll’s addresses 
in London, Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham, 
as given above. 


TPHE CO-OPERATIVE SUPPLY 

ASSOCIATION (Limited).—This Company is 
formed to procure in the most direct manner from the 
Producers, articles of general consumption and utility, 
and to retail the same to the public at the smallest 
possible margin of protit for ready money. 


HE CO-OPERATIVE SUPPLY 


ASSOCIATION (Limited), 
GROCERIES AND FOREIGN PRODUCE, 
; ies 
rplik 


” ” 





CO-OPERATIVE SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION (Limited). 
WINES AND SPIRITS. 

CO-OPERATIVE 

ASSOCIATION (Limited). 

PROVISIONS. 
HE CO-OPERATIVE SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION (Limited). 

ARTICLES OF GENERAL CONSUMPTION AND UTILITY. 
YHE CO-OPERATIVE SUPPLY 
a ASSOCIATION (Limited). 

CENTRAL STORE: 343 OXFORD STREET, W. 


E CO-OPERATIVE SUPPLY 





SUPPLY 





ASSOCIATION (Limited). 
BELGRAVIA Branco: ALBERT GATE, 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W. 


fPuUE CO-OPERATIVE SUPPLY 

ASSOCIATION (Limited).—The Rebuilding of 
the above PREMISES is nearly completed, and they 
will be opened shortly to the public without any dis- 
tinction of class. No subscriptions or other formality. 


i ie CO-OPERATIVE SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION (Limited).—Free Delivery in the 
Company's Own Vans. Country Orders will receive 
the most prompt attention, and be Delivered Free to 
any Railway Station in London. 





rpuk CO-OPERATIVE SUPPLY 

ASSOCIATION (Limited).—ALL Goons Sup- 
plied by this Association will be of the very best 
description of their several kinds. The business will 
be conducted strictly upon the co-operative principle, 
whereby a most considerable saving is effected by 
Consumers. 


TRUE CO-OPERATIVE SUPPLY 

ASSOCIATION (Limited).—FuLi PArticuLars 
wil be announced in a few days, when the Price List 
will be ready. Meanwhile all communications should 
be Addressed to the SECRETARY at the Central Store, 
343 Oxford street, W. 








NIVERSITY of LONDON. 


The following are the Dates at which the several 
EXAMINATIONS in the UNIVERSITY of LONDON 
for the year 1871 will COMMENCE :— 

MATRICULATION—Monday, January 9, and Monday, 
June 26. 

BACHELOR OF ARTS—First B.A., Monday, July 17; 
Second B.A., Monday, October 23, 

MASTER OF AkTS—Branch [., Monday, June 5; 
Branch If., Monday, June 12; Branch LL, Monday, 
June 19. P 

Doctor oF Litsrature—First D.Lit., Monday, June 
5; Second D.Lit., Tuesday, October 10. 

ScripTURAL EXAMINATIONS—Tuesday, November 21, 

BACHELOR OF SciIENCE—First B.Se., Monday, July 
17; Second B.Sc., Monday, October 23. . 

Doctor OF SciENCE—Within the first twenty-one 
days of June. 

BacnELoR OF LAWs—First LL.B. Second LL.B. 
Tuesday, January 10. 

Docror oF LaAws—Thursday, January 19. 

BAcHELOR OF MebICcINE—Preliminary Scientifle, 
Monday, July 17; First M.B., Monday, July 31; Second 
M.B., Monday, November 6. 

BACHELOR OF SuRGERY—Tuesday, November 28. 

MASTER IN SuRG#RY—Monday, November 27. 

Doctor OF MEDICINE—Monday, November 27, 

EXAMINATION FOR WOMEN—Monday, May 1. 

The Regalations relating to the above Examinations 
and Degrees may be obtained on application to “ The 
Registrar of the University of London, Burlington 
Gardens, London, W." 

WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 

December 8, 1870. 


rPUE VICE-PRINCIPALSHIP in the 

LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, 
Spring grove, near Isleworth, Middlesex, having be- 
come VACANT, Candidates for the appointment are 
requested to send in their applications, with testi- 
monials, not later than the Lith of December next, ad- 
dressed to Dr. L. Scumitz, Principal of the College. 
The Candidates must be unmarried, graduates in 
honours in classics or mathematics, of one of the 
Universities of the United Kingdom ; and preference 
will be given to one educated at a Public School, as the 
internal discipline of the College will be committed to 
his care under the direction of the Principal. 

The Stipend is £300 per annum, with rooms and 
board at the College. The gentleman selected will 
peony to enter on his duties in the middle of January, 

871 








ONDON INSTITUTION, — POST- 

_4 PONEMENT of FIRST CONVERSAZIONE to 
enable Professor TYNDALL to join the Eclipse Expe- 
dition to Oran. The Conversazione announced for 
December 21 has been postponed until Wednesday, 
January 25, 1871, when he will deliver his promised 
Lecture * On Dust and Disease.” 

By order, 
Finsbury Circus. THOMAS PIPER, Ton. See. 


\ R. THOMSON, Graduate of the 
A London and Edinburgh Universities, Successor 
to Mr. MACCOLL, receives a limited number of young 
Gentlemen as Boarders, who may either be educated in 
his house, or attend classes at the University. One 
vacancy in January and another in April. 
12 Rutland square, Edinburgh. 

\ TINTER EXHIBITION of 

CABINET PICTURES in OLL, Dudley Gallery, 
Egyptian Hall, Piceadilly—The FOURTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION is now OPEN daily, from 10 till 5. 
Adnittance, 1s; catalogue, 6d. 
GEORGE L. TALL, Hon. See. 


= SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The ANNUAL WINTER 
EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES by the 
MEMBERS is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5 Pall 
Mall, East. Ten till five. Admission Is. Cas on dark 

days. ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
] EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and 
FURNITURE. — BEDSTEADS, IRON and 
BRASS, and CHILDRENS CoOTs, a very large 

assortment of 150 patterns on show, from 11s tu £45, 
EDDING MANUFACTURED on the 
Premises, and guaranteed by WILLIAM S. 

BURTON. 

For Bedsteads. 











Width— 3ft. |4f.-Gin) 5ft. 






















C{s.a.£8.d0.£8. a, 
Best Straw Paillasses .......... sscpnie BS slo BB cts BOs 
Best French Alva Mattresses -11G.m.', 18. 
Best Cotton Flock Mattresses . W.k 261 66 
Coloured Wool Mattresses w7W.tsé.a ee 
Best Brown Wool Mattresses 1é6éLiLél ise 
Good White Wool Mattresse 862 3.13 7 
Extra Super ditto, ditto .. 0.3 13.4 1 
Superior Horsehair ditto -- 218.3 66 
Extra Super ditto MW. 3is.410 
German Spring Hair Stati 5.4 THED 
Extra Super ditto wie - 510.16 
French Mattress for use over spring 2 217.3 
Extra Super ditto, ditto 765 11 
Beds, Poultry, at Is per Ib.. ot He F ove 
Best Grey Goose, at 2s 2d per db... 3. 5. 
Do. Best White Do., at 3s pertb...4 0. . 617 67 12 






Feather Pillows, 6d to 14s; Bolsters, from 6s to 
298 Gd; Down Piilows, from 10s 6d to 17s 


VURNITURE for Bed-rooms and 
Dining-rooms, complete suites in mahogany, fancy 
woods, polished and japanned deal, always on show. 


Catalogues post free. 
JILLIAM S&S BURTON, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.i. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Lilustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock. with List of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 
1A, 2, 3,and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place ; 
and 1 Newman yard, W. The cost of delivering goods 
to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 
railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON willalways 
undertake delivery at a small xed rate. 


Now on Sale, price 6d, imp, 8vo, in handsome orna- 
mental wrapper, with Frontispiece on toned paper by 
R. Barnes, * Stirring the Christmas Padding.” 


‘N ~ al re] 
CHRISTMASTIDE: 
AN EXTRA PART OF THE 
LEISURE HOUR FOR CHRISTMAS. 
CONTENTS. 

Tus Frontier Frrenps: a Talo of the Rhineland, 
By Frances Browne. With Engravings by Whymper. 
Rays or Lieut; or, Christmas in the Old Hall. 
THREE KINGS OF OnteNT. With Illustration and Music. 
A MISERABLE CiRisTMAs AND A Hapey New Year. 
By Hesba Stretton, Author of “ Alone in London,” &e. 
With Engravings. 
CHRISTMAS WITH THE Ports. By the Author of “ The 
Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” 
CHRISTMAS SONNETS. By the Rev. R. Wilton, MLA. 
Mancotin. By the Author ef “Hester Kirton.” 
Nores ON Nurssxy Nonsease, By J. R. Planché, 
With numerous Engravings. 
CHRISTMAS ON THE First FLOOR. By Mrs. Prosser. 
Tue Birra or tne Bane. By Lord Kinloch. 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS. With Music. By W. Langford. 
PREPARING FOR THE ATTACK: a Snow Picture, 
CHRISTMAS IN MANY LANDs. By Howard Hopley. 
London: 56 Paternoster row. 
Sgn ILLUSTRATED GIFT 
BOOKS.—Now ready, the LEISURE HOUR 
and SUNDAY AT HOME VOLUMES for 1870. Cloth 
boards, 7s; gilt elegant, 8s 6d; half-calf, 10s, 


SCHOOL PRIZES.—The LEISURE 
kK NOUR and SUNDAY AT HOME Vols, for 1870 
will be found full of interest for the Young. 


HRISTMAS and NEW YEAR'S 

PRESENTS.—* Each succeeding volumeappears 
to be better than its predecessor—fuller of life, of 
variety, and of instruction; always interesting, and 
never dull."—The Bookseller. 


IBRARY READING.—The LEISURE 

_4 HOUR and SUNDAY AT HOME VOLUMES, 

just published, are admirably adapted for Parochial, 
Congregational, and Working-Men’s Libraries. 


EISURE HOUR VOLUME for 1870 
contains 848 imperial 8vo pages of letter-press, 
and a large number of superior Engravings, besides 12 
Iilustrations in colours or on toned paper. Among the 
literary contents are:—The House of De Valdez, a 
Spanish Tale, by Frances Browne; The Clackits of 
Inglebrook Hall, by Mrs, Prosser; The Natural His- 
tory of Dress; Gossip about Notable Books, by John 
Timbs; Pompeii, by Howard Hopley; Cambridge and 
jts Colleges, by Rev. F. Arnold, &c., &e, 
NUNDAY AT HOME VOLUME for 
1870, consisting of 848 pages, has an abundance 
of [lustrations by eminent artists: and, in addition to 
a vast amount of profitable Sunday Reading, includes 
two interesting Tales—Within Sea Walls; or, How the 
Dutch won Freedom and kept the Faith; and The 
Mountain Farm, by the Rev. F. Arnold. Also, Scenes 
in the Life of Chrysostom, by Dr, Merle D'Aubigné ; 
What was done in St. Thomas's, edited by Mary 
Howitt; aud Cousin Mabel’s Note-book, by Miss 
Whately. 
London: 56 Paternoster row, and 164 Piccadilly. 
In imperial l6mo, handsomely bound in cloth, 53; 
gilt edges, 53 6d. 
\ ARMADUKE MERRY, the MID- 
i SHIPMAN: a Tale of Naval Adventures in 
Bygone Days. By W. H. R. Kinasron, 
“It is one of Mr. Kingston's very best stories, and 
will be found just as jolly by an old boy as by a young 





one. It contains a number of spirited engravings, and 
is altogether about the handsomest and cheapest boy's 
book we have seen this season.” —/ispatch, 

London: Bemrosk and Sons, 24 Paternoster row. 


| ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's 
4 square, London.—Founded 1541. 
PATRON—ILRAL the PRINCE of WALES. 
PresipeNt—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

The following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. 

Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members, Reading-room open from Ten to half- 
past Six. 

Prospectus on application. Catalogue, price 153; to 
members, 10s 6c. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 58 annually 
AVINGLON and PENNINGTON'S 
4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &., with an 
enumeration of Safe Lnvestinents paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A, PENNINGTON, 44 Threadaeedle 
street, London, E.C. 


P ARQUET SOLIDAIRE | for 

FLOURING.—HOWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 1,544. 
The only kind guaranteed to stand, 

25, 26, and 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD 
STREET, W., and CLEVELAND WORKS. 
IELIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of 

MEAT.—FOUR GOLD MEDALS, 
CAUTION. — Require Baron Liebig’s siguature on 
every Jar and Tin. 
5-lb Tins supplied in enormous quantities to both 
French and German troops in the Held, and this size 





specially recommended to Kelief Committees. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by JouN Morey. 
CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 

The FUTURE of FRANCE. By Emile de Laveleye. 
BISMARCKISM. By Frederic Harrison. 
BYRON. By the Editor. 
The CONTROVERSY on FIELD SPORTS. By E. A. Freeman, 
HAND and SOUL. By Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. A Reply. By J. P. Mahaffy. 
The OBLIGATION of TREATIES. By J. Stuart Mill 
ANNE FURNESS. By the Author of * Aunt Ma 








lll. 
garet’s Trouble. 





WAYTE MELVILLE'S NEW NOVEL. 


CONTRABAND; or, A Losing Hazard. By 


WHYTE MELVILLE, Author of “ Market Harborough,” “ M. or N.,” &e., &e. In 
2 vols. (This day. 


The MARGRAYV INE; a 4 Tile of the Turf. 


By W. G. CRAVEN. In 2 yols., with Illustrations, 


_— 


The EARTH: a Descriptive History of the 


Phenomena and Life of the Globe. By Extsee Rectvus. W ith 254 Maps and 
Illustrations, Edited by B. B. Woopwarp. [Next week, 


ASKAROS KASSIS the COPT: a Romance of 
Modern Egypt. By EDWIN DE LEON, late U.S. Consul-General in Egypt. In1 
vol. crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, [This day. 








The WAR of 1870: Events and Incidents from 
the Battle-Fields. By Count De LA CHAPELLE, French Correspondent of the 
Standard at the Seat of War. 1 vol. 


s ea) > = = 
CURIOSITIES of TOIL, and other Papers. B 
’ 
Dr. WYNTER, Author of “Our Social Bees,” &c, 2 yols. crown Syo, 18s. 

“The articles vary in length and character, and treat of almost every subject, 
from the use of sewage to Venice, and from fish-culture to suicide, Dr. Wynter 
writes in each case with an interest so keen that, in spite of ourselv 
infectious. He seems to combine the characteristics of at least three schools of 


writers.” —Observer. 


The INTELLIGENCE and PERFECTIBILITY 


of ANIMALS, from a Philosophie Point of View. With a Few Letters on 
Man. By CHARLES GrorGEs LEROY. In 1 vol. crown 5yo, 7s 6d. [Ready. 





ves, it bec omic Ss 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Pic eadilly. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE NEW SEASON. 
See MUDIE'S LIBRARY CIRCULAR for DECEMBER. 
New Edition now ready.—Postage-free on application, 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 


See MUDIE’S CATALOGUES for DECEMBER. 
New Edition now ready.—Postage-free on application. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


City OrriceE—4 Hixa STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


Just publis shed, in ‘12mo, price 5s, ¢ loth. 


4 ADRIGALS, SONGS, and SONNETS. By Jonn Arntruur 
M 





BLAIKIE and EpMUND WILLIAM GOSSE, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Cc 0, Paternos ter row. 





On Tuesday next, | in 8vo, “pric > Is, 

PEECHES on ARMY REFORM, caves since the Session. 
By GeorGe Otro TI SLYAN, M.P. for the Border Burghs, 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Pat ernoster r 









A New E diti yn, in fea ap. 8vo, price 5s, cloth 


OEMS, DESCRIPTIVE and LYRICAL. By Tuomas Cox. 





“Show moral propriety, mental cultwre, and no slight acquaintance with the 


technicalities of song. "—<A thenwum. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





The LORD CHANCELLORS of IREL AED. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. —At all Libraries, 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE.” 
Now ready, price One Shilling, profusely illustrated. 
‘ » Tr ™ nl . * 
A STRANGE CASE. 
WITH FOLL PARTICULARS, NOW FIRST MADE PUBLIC. 
Being the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of “ TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE.” 


FROM SEDAN to SAARBRUCK, via Verdun, 
Gravelotte, and Metz. By AN Orricer of the Royal Artillery, In 1 vel. 
crown 8yo, 7s 6d, 


A LIFE’S ASSIZE: a Novel. By Mrs. J. H. 
pee "eee of “George Geith,” “City and Suburb,” “Too Much Alone,” 
&c. 3 vols P 


LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON: a Novel. By the 
Author of * Lost Sir Massingberd,” &¢. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


The FLORENTINES: a Novel. By the Countess 





MONTEMERLI. In 3 vols, 

The QUEEN’S SAILORS: a Novel. By Epwanp 
GREY. 3 vols. 

BAPTIZED WITH a CURSE: a Novel. By Eprru 
S. Drewry. 3 vols. ™ 

GERALD HASTINGS: a Novel. By the Author 
of “No Appeal,” &. 3 vols. 


BEYOND THESE VOICES: a Nautical Novel. By 











the Earl of Desart, Author of “ Only a Woman's Love,” &. 3 vols, 


BOUGHT WITH a PRICE: a Novel. By the 


Author of * Golden Pippin,” &c. In 1 vol. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





NOVELS AND STORIES. 
DAISY NICHOL: a New Novel. By Lady Hardy, Author 


of “A Casual Acquaintance.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 

MONKS of MONK’S OWN: a Novel. By Leigh Knight, 
Author of * Tonic Bitters.” 3 vols. 

JOSEPH and HIS FRIEND. By Bayard Taylor, Author 
of * Hannah Thurston,” &c. 1 vol. post 8vo, [Just ready. 


LORNA DOONE. Second Edition. With Frontispiece. 6s. 
“Tt continually reminds us of the best of Scott's novels, as we see the life-like 
sketching of the subordinate characters, not one of which we could afford to lose.’ 

—Spectaior, 

A PARISIAN FAMILY: a Tale for Girls in their Teens. 
Translated from the French of Madame GuIzoT De WITT, by the Author of 
“John Halifax.” With Illustrations, fcap. cloth, price 5s. 

WE GIRLS: a New Story. By the Author of ‘ Faith 


Gartney's Girlhood.” Feap. cloth, gilt edges, 3s 6d. 


HITHERTO. Second Edition. With Frontispiece. 6s. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, Crown Buildings, 185 Fleet street. 





BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOK. 
t, Sls 62 


Just published, New Edition, large Svo, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt, 


al Ty Y a “ » ¥ 

THE UNIVERSE; 

OR, THE INFINITELY GREAT AND THE INFINITELY LITTLE. 
3y F. A. POUCHET, MLD. 

New and greatly Improved Edition. Illustrated by 343 Engravings on Wood, of 

which 80 are full pages, aud four Coloured Plates 
“ A splondid work...... The volume before us does credit to everyone concerned in 
its production. M. Powchet has an agreeable style, the woodcuts are admirable, 
the print and paper worthy of an edition de luxe,”"—Pall Mall Gazette, 


London: BLACKIE and Son, 44 Paternoster row. 





NEW WORK ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 


Just published, Part L, cloth, 4s Gd. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 








Now ready, in Two Volumes, 8vo, price 30s, cloth, 


I IVES of the LORD CH ANCE L a ORS and KEEPERS of | 
A I 


the GREAT SEAL of IRELAND, fror 3 to the Re 
Queen Victoria. By R. O'FLANAGAN, r-at-Law, Author of 


* Recollections of the Irish Bar,” 
“A very valuable and interes 
study, and rich in illusirat 





| 


| 















rith the fruits of long and careful | 





Ireland.”"—Examiner. 
“Mr. O'Flanagan has resumed t the task ( of the late Lord Campbell), and has com- 
pleted it in a manner which will ¢ ertainly } MP accaseses Space will 
of thi leserve. It abounds in 


not permit us su sh notice 
anecdote most temy one for e 
club, to be read by the parlour 
laugh will be enjoye “ty 
society through the re 
peculiarities of the Ir 
than from all the leadin, 
see Only the surface of th 
London: LONGMANS, | 





ily a book for the book- 
rnd many a hearty 
a his story of Irish 
More of the 
1 of these leaves 
e newspapers, who 
d to us."—Law Times, 
ter row. 








tEEN, and Co., Pat 





a GYMNASTICS for LADIES. 
4 £ ; 
» BRU TON STREET, BE BERKELEY SQUARE. 








VERLAND TR U NKS for INDIA.—Illustrated PRICED 
LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, will be forwarded on application to 
—— and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 
ondon, 








An Elementary Treatise by Professor DESCHANEL, of Paris. Translated, with 
extensive additions, by Professor EVERETT, of (Queen's College, t 
In Four Parts. Part I. Mechanics, IHydrostatics, and Pneumatics. 
numerous Engravings. 





rated by 





* An admirable and exhaus tive text-book for the student of natural philosophy.” 


| —Lducalional Reporter. 


London: BLACKIE and Sow, 44 Paternoster row. 





NO OFFICE OR COUNTING-HOUSE COMPLETE WITHOUT THEM! 


STONE’S PATENT BOX, 


FOR THE 


SAFE AND ORDERLY KEEPING 


OF 
ALL LETTERS, PAPERS, DOCUMENTS, ACCOUNTS, 
MUSIC, PAMPHLETS, PERIODICALS& NEWSPAPERS. 
PRICE FROM 2s 6D TO 6S EACH. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS AND BOOKSELLERS 
“A neat and ingenious contrivance. These boxes are very cheap, aud will be 
found exceedingly useful."— Standard, 





A Sample Box, Large-Note size, will be sent free to any address in ‘he United 
Kingdom, on receipt of Half-a-Crown in postage stamps, addressed to the 
Manufacturer 


HENRY STONE, 57 High Street, Banbury. 














eo mia « 
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seessiiieetas 
Sixth Edition, ready January 1, 1871. 

ted by Express Permission to his Royal Highness 

Dedice J the Prince of Wales. 


THE COUNTY FAMILIES OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


Or, ROYAL M:! ANUAL OF THE TITLED AND 
UNTITLED ARISTOCRACY 
Edited by E. WALFORD, MA, 
late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
CONTAINING :— 
las well as all the Titled Aristocracy of 

England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 

All the Dukes, Marquises, Earls, Viscounts, and Barons. 

All the Baronets. 

All the Knights. 

All those who bear Courtesy Titles or hold Oficial or 
other County Positions. 

All the Lord-Lieutenants. 

All the Deputy-Lieutenants. 

All the High Sheriffs. 

All those who from Birth or Position are entitled to 
rank as “County Families.” 

The CocNTY FAMILIES gives a brief notice of the 
Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, and Appointment 
of each person; his Heir epee or presumptive) ; 
the Patronage at his disposal ; a Record of the Offices 
which he has held; together with his Town Address 
and Country Residences, 

All the information is compiled from materials col- 
lected from the families themselves, and every exertion 
is used to reuder the work thoroughly accurate and 
reliable. 

In One Splendid Volume, 11,900 Families, over 1,000 
pages super-royal, beautifully bound, gilt edges 
price £2 10s. 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 





All the Untitle: 











HANDSOME CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
With 15 Lithographs and 65 Wood Engravings, imperial 
8vo, price 18s, cloth, 
NOTES HISTORICAL, ARCHITECTURAL, 
ANTIQUARIAN, OF THE 
OLD CROSSES OF GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
By CHARLES POOLEY, F-.S.A. 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON News. 
“This is a very fine volume, with some exquisite 
engravings.” 


AND 


NOTES AND QUERIE oy 
“Mr. Pooley’s bk 0k is one which 
tention of antiquaries." 
GUARDIAN 
“These handsomely printed and profuse! 
‘Notes on the Old Crosses of Gloucestershire. preserve 
the mem ry ind investigate the history of a class of 
relies of old times happily now attracting mure care 
and respect than of yore, 
SrecTaTor. 

“This is an excellent monograph on a subject 
interesting to all students of ecclesiastical antiquities,” 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 

Mr. Pooley has put together a very straightforward 
account of the ancient Crosses of Gloucestershire, very 
well illustrated, and altogether very well got up.” 


deserves the at- 





y illustrated 











LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. 


Ar NDE 3 SOCIETY, 24 Old Bond 
street, London. Founded in 1819, for Pro- 
moting the KNOWLEDGE of ART by Copying and 

Publishing important Works of Ancient Masters, 

The PAYMENT of £1 1s as an entrance donation 
constitutes membership, as an Associate, for life. 

The PUBLICATIONS are sold at lower prices to 
Members, and at higher to the Public. 

The SOCIETY'S APARTMENTS, with the Collection 
of Drawings and Publicatiuns, arranged for Exhibition, 
are open daily. 

The WORKS NOW ON SALE 

lithographs and Engravings from the Works of G 


London: 


include Chromo- 
rtto, 









Masolin » Mas 0, Filippino Lippi, Fra Ar , 
Gozz h t Jotticelli, Ghirlandaio, Peragino, 
Francia, Fra Bartok mimeo, L. da Vinei, Luini, Del 


Sarto, Bazzi, Van Eyck, &c., at 
prices varying from 7s 6d to 

CIRCULARS, containing Rules, Names of Country 
Agents, and Lists of Publications, with Prices, may be 


Obtained (or will be sent free by post) on application to 


Raphael, Memling, 
£2 2s. 





F. W. MAYNARD, Seeretary. 
24 Old Bond street, London, 
M* HATTON’S NEW SONGS, 3s. 
Each free by post at Half-price. 


.1.—O THOU WHO MAKEST WAR to CEASE. 
Ne 2—IF A MAN DOES HIS DUTY HE NEEDN'T 
DESPAIR. 
3.—The CAUSE of ENGLAND'S GREATNESS. 
TRIGHTON’S (W. T.) NEW 


BALLADS and SONGS. 


No 


\ 







MEETING in HEAVEN ...... 3s, 
The SNOWDROP (Llustrated) " 
Cee q 
In the DOWN NHILL of LIFE, b 
MEM: py Sonvetvecesssensess 3. 
MORN on the ay ADOWS. is 
Ni RAH, SWEET NORAHL,........00008 33. 


Each at cithacies post free, 


thton’s ballads are thoroughly English in 





are charming and graceful, and he has a 
1 fund of original musical thought which } 
5 vy upon for no end of time.”"—Worcester | 
Zlerald. 
London: Published only by Rovert Cocks and Co., 





New Burlingto Order of all musicsellers, 


1 street, 
\ THAL WILL THISCOST to PRINT? 

An immediate answer to the inquiry, anda 
— men Book of ‘Types, with information for Authors, | 


ma obtained on application to 
"R Banketr and Sons, 13 Mark lane, London. 


MARION and CO. 


larger Raphuel's Cartoons as Cartes, 


Now ready, 


BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOK. 


The WINDOW: 


a Song Cycle, by ALFRED TENNYSON, 


Poet-Laureate, with Music by . irthur Sullivan, will be published on the 15th inst. , dto, 


cloth gilt extra, price 21s. 


STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate hill. 








BY HER MAJESTY’S COMMAND. 


WAR and JUDGMENT: 


a 


Sermon preached in the Pavish 


Church of Crathie, by NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D., Published and Dedicated to 


ITer Majesty, by Ller 
price 1s. 


Majesty's gracious command, will be issued on the 12th inst., 


STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate hill, 





NAPOLEON FALLEN. 


NAPOLEON FALLEN: a 


Lyrical Drama, by ROBERT 


BUCHANAN, will be published next week. 
STRAIAN and CO., 56 Ludgate hill. 





JAMES NISBET AND CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED :— 


1. 
Crown 8vo, 5s, cloth, with Illustrations, 
The FLOATING LIGHT of the GOOD- 
WIN SANDS. By LR. M. BALLANTYNe, Author of 


“ The Lifeboat,” &c. 
” 


Crown 4to, 12s, cloth elegant. 

LAYS of the HOLY LAND. Selected 
from Ancient and Modern Poets. By Horatis 
Bonar, D.D. With Illustratious from Original 
Photographs and Drawings. 


Small crown S8yo, 3s 6d, cloth. 

WHAT SHE COULD. By the Author 
of “ The Wide, Wide World,” &. With Coloured 
Illustrations, 

4. 
Small crown 8yo, 3s 61, cloth, 


GLEN LUNA; or, Dollars and Cents. 


By the Author of * The Golden Ladder,” &. New 
Edition, with Coloured Llustrations, 
5 
Small crown 8vo, 5s 6d, cloth. 
TALES from ALSACE; or, Scenes 
and Portraits from Life in the Days of the 


As Drawn from Old Chronicles, 
New Edition. 


aL Be rners street, W, 


Reformation. 
Translated from the German. 


Lon lon: JAMES NISBE T&Co., 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 
and 23 SOHO SQUARE, W. 
PHOTOGRAPHS of BAZEILLES, STRASBURGH 
SINCE THE BOMBARDMENT, 
PARIS, AND OTHER PLACES. 
All the New Portraits—PRINCESS LOUISE— 
MARQUIS of LOURNE, &e. 
250,000 Cartes always in Stock. 


A Large Selection of Italian Views as Cartes, and 
is the set of seven, 


2 





The BOOK of the SEASON, 
crown 4to, handsomely bound in extra 
cloth, gilt edges, price 21s. 
JICTURES from ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE, With big J full-page Illustrations by 
W 






FE. M. Ward, R.A., Horsley, R.A. W. Yeames, 
A.R.A., Marcus —" ry D. Watson, E. Hughes, G. du 
Maurier, Fred Barnard, John Gilbert, W. Small, 


Edward Wagner, Charles Green, John Faed, W. Cave 
Thomas, F. W. Lawson, S. L. Fildes, R. Barnes, H. K. 
Ward. The text by J. F. 


Browne, and Mrs. E. M. 
Waller, LL.D. 
CASSELL, PeTTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate hill, E.C. 


DEDICATE D by SP "EC I AL PERMISSION to ILR.HW. 
PRINCESS LOUISE. 
Royal 4to, cloth limp, price 5s. 
ENRY LESLIE’S MUSICAL 
ANNUAL for 1871. With Froutispiece, exe- 





uted in Steel by C. H. Jeens, from an Original Draw- 
ing by J. E. Millais, R.A., and full-page Hlustratious by 
Mareus Stone, Val Prinsep, and George J. Pinnell. 
Royal 4to, containing Songs, Pianoforte Pieces, New 


Dance Music, &., by Virginia Gabriel, Josef Gung'l, 
Leslie, &e. 
CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate hill, E.C. 


“The GIFT-BOOK of the SEASON, 

Imperial 4to, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 
full morveco extra, £10, 

HE DORE GALLERY, 


containing Two Hundre 1: tnd Fifty of the finest 


£5 53, or 








Drawings of Gustave Doré, selected from the * Doré 
Bible,” * Milton's Paradise Lo “Dan a and 
Purgatorio,” * Atala,” aud other Do re oe With 
Descriptive Letterpress and Memoir, by Edmund Oliier, 
CASSELL, PETTE R, and GALPIN, nob sore hill, E.c. 

Royal Svo, 500 p Da han dsc y bound in cloth gilt, lés, 
rk T RANSF “OR M ATION of 

INSECTS. (/nsecta, Myriapoda, Arachnida, and 
Crustacea) By P. MARTIN DUNCAN, F.RLS., Secretary 
to the Geological Society, and Professor of Geology, 
King's College, London Being an Adaptation, for 
English readers, of M. Emile Blanchard’s ~ Metamor- 


phoses, Meeurs et Instincts des Lusecis; and a Com- 
pilation from the Works of Newport, Darwin, Spence 
Bate, and others.  Llustrated with Fifty full-page and 
numerous other highly. finished Engravings. 

CASSELL, PETTER, aud GAL?IN, Ludgate hill, E.C. 





BOOKS FOR THE SEASON, 


Now ready. 

The SERMON on the MOUNT. Illum- 
inated by W. and G. AUpsL&Y, Architects, chromo- 
lithographed by W. R. TyMMs. With an illustra- 
tion,in the most perfect sty.e of Chromo-lithography, 
after the picture by CHAS, RoLT, 

This work contains the “ Sermon on the Mount,” St. 
Matthew, chapters v., vi., vii. It is a series of 27 Ilum- 
inations, gorgeously executed in gold and colours, the 
desigus being of the most elaborate character and of 
endless variety; some distinguished by massiveness, 
breadth, and lavish richness of material, others by their 
simplicity and the elegance of their light tracery. The 
ornamentation consists chiefly of flowers and leaves 
(conventionally treated), lowing bands, damask work, 
geometric figures, &c. Each Lilumination carefully 
mounted on finest extra thick paper. 

This volume is a very flne specimen of decorative 
and emblematical art of binding in gold and colours, 
Folio, cloth, gilt, £1 11s 6d; morocco, worked in gold 
and colours both sides, £2 12s 6d. 


GOOD NIGHT and GOOD MORNING: 
a Poem. By Lord Houguron. With 7 beautiful 
Illuminations and Etchings by Walter Severn, Esq. 

The above beautiful work forms the most appropriate 
gift-book for the young yet published. The Lilumina- 
tions and Etchings with which itis adorned add greatly 
to its attractions as a poem. Illuminated Cover, with 

’assion Flower worked in colours and varuished, pro- 
ducing the most beautiful effect. 

Printed on Ladia Paper, imperial 4to, gilt, 12s. 


Che “Lermaiv” Series of Our Old 
Dramatists, 
“ What things have we seen 
Done at the Mermaid.”—eaumont. 
Edited by Lieutenant-Colonel CUNNINGHAM. 

The PLAYS of PHILIP MASSINGER. 
From the Text of William Gifford, with the addi- 
tion of the Tragedy “ Believe as you List,” now 
first printed with his Works. Edited, with Intro- 
ductory Notes and Glossarial Index, by Lieutenant- 
Colonel CUNNINGHAM. Crown Syo, cloth, bevelled 
boards, 5s. 

The WORKS of CHRISTOPHER 
MARLOW, including his Translations. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction, by Lieutenant-Colonel 
CUNNINGHAM. Crown d5vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 53 








Just out. 

BEN JONSON’S WORKS, COM- 
PLETE. Gifford Edition, with the Life of Ben 
Jouson, by Gifford, aud the whole of his Notes to 
the Life and Works. 3 vols. crown S8vo, cloth, 
bevelled, per vol., 5s. 


DANTE: Translated by Cary, with 
Copious Notes, Chronvivgical View, aud Preface, 
Portrait of Dante, Post Svo, limp green cloth gilt, 
magenta edges, 2s 6d. 


LIVES of the MOST EMINENT 
ENGLISH POETS, with Critical Observations on 
their Works; to which are added the Preface to 
Shakespeare, and the Review of the “Origin of 
Evil.” By SamcveLJounson, LL.D. With aSketch 
of the Author's Life, by Sir WALTER Scorr. Crown 
Svo, cloth, 33 6d. 

ALBERT J. CROCKER and BROS, “Ye 


London: 
"Temple Bar, 227 Strand, W.C. 


Mermayd, 


The WORK of a REAL NATURALIST, 
In large crown 8y0, price 7s 6d, cloth extra, 640 pp. 





PSSAYS on NATURAL HISTORY, 
4 By Cuantes Waterton. Edited by Norman 
Moore, B.A., St. Catherine's College, Cambridge, 


With Portrait and Lilustrations, 
*,* This edition of Waterton contains the Original 
matter of the First, Second, and Third series, Edited 
throughout with a New Memoir from authentic Sources, 
FREDERICK WARNE aud Cov., Bedford street, Covent 
Garden. 





Just published, crown Svo, cloth, 3s 6d, 
TEW THEORIES and the OLD 
1 FAITH. LECTURES on INSPIRATION, IN- 
FALLIBILITY, &c., delivered at 5. Thomas's square 
Chapel, Hackney. By the Rey. J. ALLANSON Picton, 
’ WILLtaMs and NorGArte, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
garden, Loudon; aud 20 Seuth Frederick street, 
Edinburgh, 
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NEW BOOKS. 
in One elegant Toles >, price 
T H E WIND O W; 
OR, THE SONGS OF THE WRENS. 
By ALFRED TENNYSON, Poei-Laureate, 


On the 15th inst., 21s. 


q 


>] 


With Music by ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 





CONTENTS, 
1. “The L 1GRTS end SHADOWS F LY.’ 3 HE teh Ithe RAIN. the MIST & the RAIN.” 
2," VI ANTI 8. * WINDS are Abe und YOU are DUMB,” 
3. | 9, “TWO LITT 2 WANDS that MEET.” 
“The 10. * BE MERRY ill BIRDS TO-DAY. 
5. “BIRDS' LOVE and BIRDS’ SON Be KE, * ¥ COMES, MOUN COMES.” 
6. “ WHERE is ANOTHER SWEET as m ySWEET?" | 12. “L LGIE sv LOW upou EARTH.” 


NOW READY. | 


learned | a 
rgyll. With | 
IONA. By the Duke of Ar gyll. With ‘ESSAYS, THEOLOGICAL 


Justratious. Crown S8yo, 3s 6d. 
| 
CHAMBER DRAMAS for CHILD- | LITERARY. 
REN. By Mrs. George MacpONAaLp, Crown 8vo. | 3y RR. LW. Werron. 
7s 6d. | 
REHEARSALS: a Book of Verses. |The LIFE and LETTERS of HUGH 


IMMEDIATELY. 


and | 


2 vols. square Syo. 


By J, Leicester WARREN, Author of * Philoctetes,” | MILLER 
&e. Crown 8vo, 6s. | j 
by PeTeR BAYNE, M.A. 2 vols, demy Svo. 
The BOY inGREY. By Henry Kings- | PY RETEE BAUME, ’ v5 
LEY. With Illustrations by Arthur Lfugues. | 
Crown 8vo, 38 6d. | PEEPS at the FAR EAST: 


Visit to India. By 
With Illustrations. 


yonut of 
D.D. 


a 


Familiar Ac 
MACLEOD, 


The MIRACLES of OUR LORD. By 


GEORGE MACDONALD. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


LECTURES and TRACTS. By 
Bxhoo Kesut B Cut NbER SEN, Edited by 8. D. | 
SP ig a |The SONGSTRESSES of SCOTLAND. 


Yollet, her 


a 
NORMAN 
Small 4 


for indefatigable labours in 


























making the Br amo Somaj properly known in England, | By Misses TYTLer and WarsoN., 2 yols. post 
both India and England baye much reason to ol v0 
grateful.”"—Spectator. ore 
; —— 

PASSAGES from the ENGLISH | ; i 

NOTE-BOOKS of NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. | WALKS in ROME. 

2 vols. post Svo, 24s. | . 

a tipaaeses , Py Acaustus C, Hare. 2 vols. erown Syo. 

“These two volumes, intended to give us Haw- | ; as 
thorne’s impressions of England and the English, give | 
us incidentally his ow n¢ lisposition and character from j WAR and JUDGMENT. 
a thousand points of view, and furm one of the minut- | , 
est and most finished self-portraits that was ever A Sermon preachedin the Parish Church of Crathie 
drawn...... Our rural life seems to have had an especial in October, 1870 By NorMAN Mac neon, D.D. 
iforhim. The cottages, not very old, perhaps, ‘ . ae lat » ‘ : 

but still all of them older than the oldest building in one of Her Majesty's Chaplains for Scotland. 
America; the aged men in their antiquated coats and Published and Dedicated to Her Majesty the 
breeches, sunning themselves by the wayside; a ser- Queen, by Her Majesty's gracious command. 
yant-girl, a gatekeeper, a Westmorland peasant over his Sainte Gen: de ca* 
ale, these he delights to touch with stroke after stroke, ee ney ee 





but rank and fashion do not oecupy his peu. He keeps | a 


















us in the open air, in the streets and green lanes, and | 
shows us ‘England and the English as they are. "— | At the BACK of the NORTH WIND. } 


Times, Nov. 8. 


GINX’S BABY: his Birth and other 
Misfortunes, Sixth Edition. Crown S8yo, 5s. 

“ The strangely clever and tragical history of ‘Ginx's 
Ae We can assure the reader, if he has not yet 
seen the story of ‘Ginx’s Baby,’ that there is that in it 
will make him smile and make him groan, and perhaps 
give him in the end a truer sense of the misery of his 
fellow-creatures and their need of Christian suecour 
than the appeals of many societies or the beggar's 
cunningest wail.”"—lackwood's Magazine, Nov. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE in GERMANY 


MACDONALD, With 
Crown Syvyo, 


By GEORGE 


Arthur Hughes 





The COMPANIONS of ST. PAUL. 


Iuwsoy, D.D., 





By J.S, Dean of Chester. Crown 


Svo. 





A SECOND SERIES of ‘‘ PAPERS for | 
THOUGHTFUL GIRLS.” 








during the W ARS of INDEPENDENCE. Ina 3y SARAN TYTLER. Crown Svyo 
Si f Historical and Biographical Sketches, By —_ gee stMaas ated hada 
Wotan Bar. dy Is, post Svo, 16s, 
“There is hardly a sketch in the whole work but is | HALF - HOURS in the TEMPLE 
an education to read.,,... The book, in short, is full of a 
rich humanity, in which few readers will fail to take CHURCH. 
light. The English, too, is of the pleasantest kind. r me 
a pn perenne Sine By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the Temple 
Church. Small Svo. 


PEASANT LIFE in the NORTH. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, ts. 

“This book has already passed the first ordeal of 
public judgment, and is in a second edition—in this 
case a tribute to real excellence, and a truth to life and 
nature quite extraordinary among the many varieties 
of fiction Literature and the worldare the better for | 
2 picture so homely, so pure, and so elevate di in feeling 
as the picture of Muckle Jock’s courtship. 
tion of the beginning of his love is as per 


| 
classic idyll, yet as true to all the homely asso 4 | NAPOLEON FALLEN: 
| 


RANALD BANNERMAN’S BOY- 
HOOD. 

MACDONALD. 

Crowa 8yvo. 





GEORGE With Illustrations by 


By 
Arthur Hughes, 

















a 

of the ploughman’s life as the simplest history could be. 

The other stories in the volume are full of the truest By Robert Bu 
feeling for Scottish nature, both in landscape 
humanits ».—Blackwood’s Magazine, Nov. 


HEROES of HEBREW HISTORY. 


A Lyrical Drama. HANAN 

and 
| Speakers, 

Ill. of France—An Officer—A Roman 


shop—A Physician—Messengers—First Ger- 

















By SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, D.D., Bishop of Win- | ~* 
chester. ‘Third Edition, post Syo, 9s. | man Citizen—Second German Citizen—German Citi- 
“Dr. Wilberforce presents Old Testament story with | zen’s Wife—Chorus of Republicans—Chorus of Spirits. 

such force and Vigour, in a style so clear and adorned . 
with such rich but chaste ornament at while his ee, 
high and unyielding orthodoxy will delight all High The Chateau of Wilhelmshihe, in Cassel. 
Churehmen, his re nde ‘ring of Scripture his tory will be | 
accepted by the veriest sceptic as a rare intellectual { Time. 
treat." —Zimes, i 1870, after Sedan. 


STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate hill. 
Now ready, 
RD LEAT’S NEW BOOK of NONSENSE. 


price 7s 6d. 








NEW PERIODICAL.—3d Monthly. 
Uneasy BORNINA G, 
consisting of Original Articles, characterized 
Breadth, Brief, Comprehensive, and 


Mr, EDW: 
With 4s Illustrations, crown 4to, 
| TONSENSE SONGS, STORIES, 
Royal 8yo, toned paper, handsomely | 1 BOTANY, and ALPHABETS. With 148 Nou- 
| sense Ilustrations. Crown 4to, faney boards, price 7s 6d. 
| London: Rowerr Joun Busi, 52 Charing Cross, 8. W, 


~ 
wee i 
by Evangelical 
Thoughtful. 
printed. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., 








and all Booksellers, 


Illustrations by | 


| 











ns 
15 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 





Fair France ; ; Impressions of a 
Traveller. y the Author of “Joun HWatirax.” 
1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 
“A book of value and importance, 
spirited,” —/’ust. 


q . 
, 

A Hunter's Adventures in the 
GREAT WEST. By Parker GILL ‘UBIQUE.”) 
Svo, with Illustrations 

“A good volume of s and spirited 

We have thoroughly enjoyed Mr. Gillmor work, It 

would be difficult to speak in too high t ‘rms of his 

pluck, enterprise, and energy.”"—/all Mall Gazette, 


Annals of Oxford. By J. ¢. 


JEAFFRE SON, B.A son, Author of * A Book about 
the Cler, Is, SVvO. 


Tae Seventh Vial ; 


of Trouble Begun, hown in 
Dethrouement of the Pope, 


It is bright and 


IRE ( 









rts 


adventure, 








[Dee 6, 


or, the Time 
cohode “ ‘ollaeral 


Gre 









Eveuts. By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D, Ti 
Epirion, 1 vol., 6s, bound. 
“A deeply interesting work.”"—Record. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Sir Harry Hotspur. By Anthony 


LOLLOPE, L vol. 10s 6d. 
te this novel we are glad to rec rgnize a dg on 
ode aid tome The characters are 





yur and boldness, and the hook may do pote 
aders of both sexes.”"— Times. 

i ikely to lay this brilliant novelette 

is turned,.”"—A/henwum. 


By Archibald 


Correspondent of the 





to many 
“No 
down until the last pag 


Drawn from Life. 








FORBES, 
Daily News, 


Military 














*A healthy, manly book, which interests by its 
honest purpose and by its graphie delineations of 
es which we can readily believe are drawn u from 
life —Evraniner. 
My Little Lady. 3 vols. 
je E BRITISH ALMANAC and 
> COMPANION for 1871, bound iu cloth, price 43 
The BRITISH ALMANAC, price 1s, Cont.rining b te 
Calendar of Remarkable Days and ‘Terms; Mo 
| Notices, Sanday Less Meteorological Tables oy 





Remarks ; Astrouomica tsand Phenomena; 





of the Sun, Moon, and es; with a Miscellaneous 
Reg ister of Information connected with Government, 





Legislation, Commerce, and Education; and various 
useful Tables 

COMPANION to the ALMANAC, pri 
Year Book of General [Information for 1871 on S 
connected with Mathematics, Geography, 
Political Economy, Pablic Improvemeuts, Leg 
Statistics, &e. 

Published by the STATIONERS’ 
had of all Be woksellers, 





to be 


COMPANY, and 


qe, STATIONERS’ COMPANY'S 

SHEET ALMANAC for IS7L. Pric 

Equally adapted for the Couuting H 
Library, containing Lists of the chief Of 
' Judges, Public Offices, London Bankers, 
Postal Information, is embellished with 
Edinburgh, of which Proof Impressions on thick ¢ 
may be had at 3s each. 

London: Published by the STATIONERS’ Co 
and sold by all Booksellers. 


ra De 


and the 










ALMANACKS for 


‘CLERICAL 1s71. 
YILBERT'S CLERGYMAN'S 
J ALMANACK. Price, cloth, 2s 64; roan tuck 





5s; morocco, 68; with lock, 8s. 
The VES'RY ALMANACK, on a sheet, price 611. 
The CLERICAL ALMANACK, much urged, 
sewed, 9d; roan tuck, 3s 6d; mourocco do., 45; with 


lock, 6s. 
P ete d for the COMPANY of STATIONERS, and s¢ 
all Box 


(XX OLDSMITH’S ALMANAC ‘for 18 187 
price 6d. Elegant, useful, and portabk it 
idapted for the poc ly fr 


liby 


ksellers. 








essentially » not 
miniature s 
useful and valuable matter 
It is kept by all Booksellers 
London: Published by th 
and sould by a 


D" LA RUE and CO.’S INDELIBLE 
" RED LETTER DIARIES for 1871, in several 





1! Booksellers. 


sizes, and ina great variety of plain and ornamental 
bindings, may now be had of all Booksellers aud 
Stationers. Wholesale of the Publishers, 

Tuomas De LA RUE and Co., Loudon, 
779° NEWSP. AP ERS RECOMMEND 
rHEM., 
fhe r Names see Cornhi/! Magazine for October, 1870. 

Standard says :—* Phe *WAVERLE Y will prove @ 
treasure in the hands of rapid writers,’ 
Examiner says :—* The -OWL ‘—we can vouch per- 


llence of this inveution. 


sonally for the « 
= ie ‘PK ‘K WICK" embodies 


Engineer 





an 


says 





improvemen gr e alu 
Sun — The “PLL VETON PEN’ must be termed 





a marvel. 

Sold everywhere, 6d and Is per Box, by post 

MAC NIVEN and CAMERON, 23 Blai 
Edinburgh. 





Is 1d. 


r street, 
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STANFORD'S ATLASES. 
NEW EDITIONS, 1870. 


The Maps in these Atlases are presented in a very 

same time no exertion has been 
° urate and reliable, in order 
ntain the high m they have always held in 
the estimation of savans. The latest political changes 
have been earefully m rked, and the results of the 
various recent explorers’ Journeys have been inserted, 
amongst which may be mentioned the Pundits in 
Thibet; the French up the Me-Kong: Mr. Elias on the 
new course of the Hoang-Ho; and others in Arabia, 


attractive form, at the 
spared to render them 
pared 






Abyssinia, &e. 
The ra iys have 
on the whole series. 


also been very carefully corrected 





Sew Edition, 1870, strongly half-bound russia, in 1 
me vol., with the Maps coloured, £9 10s. 


COMPLETE ATLAS of ANCIENT 
end MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Containing 250 
Modern, Classical, and Celestial Maps, with Plans 
of celebrated Cities, and Alphabetical Indexes, 
Designed and Arranged under the Superintendence 

of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 

ledge. Constructed by eminent Geographers, and 
engraved in the best manner on Steel Plates, 

A very interesting and instructive feature in this 

is that the Classical and Modern Maps are drawn 

», and are so arranged as to be readily 

red, whilst containing, as it does, 

ul. and Physical Maps, Plans of all 

i and the Environs of several 

sidered almost unique, 

f the United States and India 

i a new Map of Persia 

Atlas illustrates the 

sraphical Knowledge. 










Celestia 
the 





New Edition, 1870, with all the latest Additions and 
Corrections, 159 Coloured Maps, half-bound, with 
Index, £5 5s. 

USEFUL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY’S 

ATLAS of MODERN ti BOGRAPHY, 

This Atlas is similar to the above, but as its name 
implies, it does uot contain any of the Classical Maps ; 
most of the Town plans are also omitted, It contains 

logi and Physical Maps of Eugiand aud Wales ; 
lestial Maps by the late Sir John Lubbock, 
in the series, including 

FT gland and Wales, Scotland, 

India, and the United States, 

‘his is a magnificent Atlas at a very low price— 


at) 


a, i 
less than 9d for each 











al 









SLAp. 





Now Edition, 1870 (with an Index on the front edge, 






ibling any Map to be instantly referred to, 
it consulting the Tubie of Contents), halt- 
nd morocco, £3 ¢ 


FAMILY ATLAS. A Selection of 80 
Coloured Maps, from the Useful Knowledge 
Society's Series (including an entirely new Map of 
India, combining the most recent Surveys, and a 
new Map of Persia, extending to Trebizond and 
Alexandretta, and showing the Euphrates Valley 
Route), e acing the most recent Discoveries in 

| parts of the World, the Geography of Arabia 

nd Abyssinia having been entirely remodelled 
recent surveys and explorers’ journeys. 
lans of London and Paris on a large scale; the 
ogical Map of England and Wales, by Sir 
derick I. Murchison, Bart., K.C.B., F.R.S., &e. : 
nd the Star Maps, by the late Sir John Lubbock, 
Bart., are also included. 






















New Edition, 1870, with Additions and Corrections, 
strongly half-bound, 21s. 


CYCLOPZDIAN ATLAS of 
MAPS 







GENERAL $. Containing 39 Coloured Maps, 
selected f he Series designed by the Useful 
Kuowledge Su y, With Index. 


ynvenient and handy com” 


This Atlas fort 
N sh,” and other Cyelo- 


rery ec 








pinion to the * Nat ‘2 
pedias and Gazetteer nd should certainly find a place 
in every library where a larger Atlas is not kept. 


New Edition, 1870, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 
£1 Ils 6d, 
UNIVERSITY ATLAS of CLASSI- 
CAL and MODERN GEOURAPHY. Containing 
53 Ancient and Modern Maps, Coluured, with valu- 


ble consulting Indexes. 


able 


New Edition, 1870, cloth lettered, 128 6d. 
HARROW ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. Containing 50 Coloured Maps, with 
Index to the principal places. 
> selection of these Maps for the use of the great 
at Harrow offers the strongest proof of 










of their class, their size (17 
ities for the introduction 
1 there is no room in the 


X s. In the present edition the 
ne 1} } en added, and all the latest 
i and discoveries inserted to keep pace with 


eck 


graphical events. 


A SMALLER MODERN ATLAS (the 


ow Ju ), containing 14 Coloured Maps. 





Cloth, 7s. 
ANCIENT ATLASES. The Harrow 
Cla ul Atlas, 23 Coloured Maps, with Index, 
cloth lettered, 12s 6d. The Harrow Junior Classical 
Atlas, 11 Coloured Maps, with Index, cloth, 7s. 
CATALOGUK of the entire Series of 
xY and other ATLASES and Maps, designed by 
SEPUL KNOWLEDGE SOCIETY, gratis and post free 
ipplication. 
lap in the Series is supplied separately, price 
, 94 Coloured. 


A DETAILED 
Lise 







_Londcn: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing 
Cross, S.W.; and a!] Booksellers. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOKS. 
The LIFE of VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. 


With Selections from his Diaries and Correspondence. By the Right Honourable Sir Henry LytTroNn 
Buiwer, G.C.B., MP. 2 vols, 8vo, 30s, with fine Portrait, 


The RECOVERY of JERUSALEM. 
An Account of the Recent Excavations and Discoveries in the Holy City. 
and Captain WAKKEN, R.E. With an Introductory Chapter by Dean STANLEY, 
Illustrations. 21s, 


LIFE and LETTERS of the Reve RICHARD 
HARRIS BARITAM. 


(Author of “The Ingoldsby Legends.”) Including his Unpublished Poetical Miscellanies. 
2 vols. large crown Svo, with Portrait. 21s, 


An he ry Y « 7p 
TRAVELS in the ATR. 
A Popular Account of Balloon Voyages and Ventures; 
tion of the Air, By J. GLAIsnERr, of the Royal Observatury, Greeewich. 
tions, 25s. 


The MARVELS of the HEAVENS. 
From the French of FLAMMARION. By Mrs. Lockyer, Translator of “The Heavens.” 
Svo, with numerous Lllustrations, 5s, 


fp . Y LY yope ’ , rrvarcy 
New and Cheaper Edition of the HEAVENS. 
An Illustrated Tundbook of Popular Astronomy. By AMEDEE GUILLEMIN, Edited by J. NORMAN 
Lock Yer, F.R.A.S. Demy 8vo, with 200 Llustrations, 10s 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





By Captain Wiison, R.E., 
Demy Svo, with 50 


By his Son, 


with Recent Attempts to Accomplish the Naviga- 
Royal Svo, with 152 lustra- 


Crown 





NEW GIFT-BOOKS FOR THE PRESENT SEASON. 





Ready this day, with Fine Steel Portrait and numerous Wood Engravings, handsomely printed, in 1 
vol. crown 8vo, 642 pp., cloth elegant, gilt top, price 10s 6d. 


THE RICHES OF CHAUCER: 





IN WHICH WIS IMPURITIES HAVE BEEN EXPUNGED; HIS SPELLING MODERNIZED; HIS 
RUYTHM ACCENTUATED; AND HIS TERMS EXPLAINED. 


With Explanatory Notes and a New Memoir of the Poet. 


By CHARLES COWDEN CLARKE, Author of “ Shakespeare Characters,” “‘ Molitre Characters,” & 


Also, this day, by the same Author, 


TALES FROM CHAUCER IN PROSE. 
DESIGNED CHIEFLY FOR THE USE OF YOUNG PERSONS. 
With Portrait and 14 full-page Wood Engravings, feup. 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, price ds, 


London LOCKWOOD and CO., 7 Stationers’ Hall court, Ludgate hill, E.C. 





A HANDSOME QUARTO VOLUME. 


MR. TENNIEL’S CARTOONS FROM “ PUNCH,” 


A SECOND SERIES. 
Printed on a Fine Toned Paper from the Original Woodblocks, and with a Portrait of Mr. TeNNtg£L. Price 2is. 


London: BRADBURY, EVANS, and CO., 11 Bouverie street. 





IN A NEW AND CHARACTERISTIC BINDING, 


HOLL Y-BUS H HAL IL; 
OR, “OPEN IOUSE” IN AN “OPEN COUNTRY.” 
VOLUME OF HUNTING SKETCHES. 
By G. BOWERS, Author of “A Month in the Midlands.” 


A NEW 


Small folio, price 12s 6d. 


London: BRADBURY, EVANS, and CO., 11 Bouverie strect. 





Will shortly be published. 


THE FALL O F MET Z: 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE SEVENTY DAYS’ SIEGE, AND OF THE BATTLES WHICH 
PRECEDED Itf. 
By the CORRESPONDENT of the * MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.” 
In medium 8yo. 


London: BRADBURY, EVANS, and CO., 11 Bouverie street. 


YOUNGER AND CO’S 


WM. 
OCTOBER BREWINGS OF 


INDIA PALE AND EDINBURGH ALES, 


Of the finest quality, and in the highest state of perfection, may be obtained in Cask and Bottle from Bottlers 
and the principal Retailers in the Kingdom, 








Purchasers are requested to observe WM. YOUNGER and Co.'s Signature and Trade Mark on each Label, as other 
brands are frequently substituted. 


Breweries: EDINBURGH. Lonpon Orrices: BELVEDERE ROAD, 8.E. 
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MESSRS. BLACKWOOD AND SON’S PUBLICATIONS. 





IN THE PRESS. 


MEMOIRS OF THE 
LORD 


HENRY 


LIFE AND TIMES 
BROUGHAM. 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


THE FIRST VOLUME WILL BE PUBLISHED IN JANUARY, WITH AN ENGRAVING FROM THE PORTRAIT BY SIR 
THOMAS LAWRENCE. 


THE WORK WILL BE COMPLETED IN THREE VOLUMES OCTAVO. 





NEW WORKS. 
This day is published. 


Ty ‘ r J Tr ’ » nl 4! 

WHAT I SAW of the WAR at the BATTLES 
of SPEICHERN, GORTZFE, and GRAVELOTTE. A Narrative of Two Months’ 
Campaigning with the Prussian Army of the Moselle. By the Hon. C. 
ALLANSON WINN. Post Syo, 93. 


In a few days. 


EARL’'S DENE. By R. E. Frayciton. 3 
vols. post 8yo, £1 11s Gd. 
This day is published. : 
MARY QUEEN of SCOTS and her ACCUSERS. 
By Joun Hosack. A New Edition, revised, with Photograph from the Bustin 
Westminster Abbey. 8vyo, 15s 


The PARADISE of BIRDS: an Old Extrava- 


ganza ina Modern Dress, By W. J. CourTuorPs, Author of “ Ludibria Lune.” 
8vo, 5s. 


The CROWN and ITS ADVISERS. Four 


Lectures on the Queen, the Ministry, the Lords, the Commons. Py ALEXANDER 
C. EWALD, F.S.A., of her Majesty's Record Office. Post Svo, 5s. 


The TIENTSIN MASSACRE. 


the late Disturbances in China and how to secure Permanent Peace. By 
GrorGs THIN, M.D. Crown, 23 6d. 


JOHN: a Love Story. 


2 vols. crown, 21s. 


HORACE: His Life and Works. By Trro- 


poRE MARTIN. Being Vol. VI. of Ancient Classics for English Readers. 
Crown, 2s 6d. 


INTRODUCTORY ADDRESSES delivered at 
the Opening of the New Buildings of Glasgow University, by Professors CAIRD, 
LUSHINGTON, BERRY, YOUNG, and ALLEN THOMSON, 


The METAMORPHOSES of OVID. Translated 


in English blank verse by HENRY KiNG, M.A., Fellow of Wadham College, 
Oxord, and of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. (Jn the press. 


A NEW SEA and an OLD LAND: being 


Papers suggested by a Visit to Egypt in 1869, originally published in Blackwood's 
Magazine. By W. G, HAMLEY, Colonel, R.E. With Illustrations. [Jn the press. 


A MANUAL of ZOOLOGY, for the use of 


Students. By H. ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, M.D., D.Sce., F.R.S.E., &c., Lecturer on 
Natural History in the Medical School of Edinburgh. Crown pp. 622, with 220 
Engravings. (in a few days. 


HOURS of CHRISTIAN DEVOTION. Trans- 


lated, from the German of Dr. A. Tholuck, by the Rey. RopERT MENz1zEs, D.D. 
With a Preface by the Author for this Translation. 8vo, 9s. 


The POEMS of OSSIAN, in the Original Gaelic. 


With a Literal Translation into English, and a Dissertation upon the Authen- 
ticity of the Poems, by the Rey. ALEXANDER CLERK, 2 vols, imperial 8vyo. 


[Jn the press. 
y IS "T TTQ a, Tia 2g 7 6 
ZJESCHYLUS. By Rearatp S. CoriEstonr, 
B.A., Fellow and Lecturer of St. John’s College, Oxford. Being Vol. VII. of 
Ancient Classics for English Readers. {in January. 


HANDY-BOOK of the FLOWER GARDEN. 


By Davip THomson, Drumlanrig Gardens, N.B. New Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 


HANDY BOOK of PROPERTY LAW. By 


Lord St. LEoNarps, A New and Enlarged Edition. Crown, 5s. 


On SEATS and SADDLES, BITS and 


BITTING. and the Prevention and Cure of Restiveness in Horses. By FRANCIS 
DwYer, Major of Hussars in the Imperial Austrian Service. Second Edition, 
with Engrayings, Crown, 7s 6d, 


By Mrs. Orrrnant. 


The Canse of 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
PICCADILLY. A Fragment of Con- 


temporary Biography by LAURENCE OLIPHANT, late M.P. for the Stirling 
Burghs. With Eight Illustrations by Richard Doyle. Second Edition. 
Crown, 6s. 


JOURNAL of the WATERLOO CAMPAIGN ; 


kept through the Campaign of 1815, By General CAVALIE MERCER, 2 yols. 
crown, 21s. 


The OPERATIONS of WAR: Explained and 


Illustrated. By EpwArp Brvrce HAMLEY, C.B., Colonel in the Army, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Royal Artillery, Commandant of the Staff College. Second 
Edition. 4to, 17 Maps, Plans, &c., 23s. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES of the REIGN of 


GEORGE IL By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Second Edition. In 1 vol. crown, 10s 6d. 


A BOOK about ROSES. How to Grow and 


Show Them. By S. Reynoutpsand Son. Third Edition, crown, 7s 6d. 


HANDY BOOK of BEES, and their PROFIT- 
as MANAGEMENT. By A. Petricrew, Rusholme, Manchester. Crown, 
4s 6¢ 


BIOGRAPHIES of JOHN WILKES and 


WILLIAM COBBETT. By JOHN SELBY WATSON, M.A., F.A.S.L. Crown, 7s 6d. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY, for 


the Use of Schools. By H. ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, M.D., Dsc., V.RS.E, &. 153 
Engravings on Wood, Crown, 6s. 


MEMOIR of Sir WILLIAM HAMILTON, Bart:, 


Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. By Pro- 
fessor VEITCH, of the University of Glasgow. 8vo, with Portrait, 18s. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH 


READERS. Edited by the Rev. W. Lucas Couns, M.A., published 
quarterly, price 23 6d each. The Volumes published contain :—1, HomMER’s 
ILIAD, by the Editor. 2. Homer’s Opyssey, by the Same. 3. HeRopotvs, by 
G. C. Swayne. 4, Cesar, by Anthony Trollope. 5. VIRGIL, by the Editor. 
6. Horace, by Theodore Martin. 


GEOLOGY for GENERAL READERS, a 
Series of Popular Sketches on Geclogy and Paleontology. By DAyip PAGE, 
LL.D., F.R.S.£., F.G.S. 3rd Edition, crown, 6s. 


The HISTORY of SCOTLAND, from Agricola’s 


Invasion to the Revolution of 1688. By JomuN HILL BuRTON, Historiographer 
Royal. 7 vols., £4 18s. 


LECTURES on the EARLY GREEK PHILO- 
SOPHY, and other Philosophic Remains of Professor Ferreir, of St. Andrew's. 
Edited by Sir ALEX, GRANT and Professor LUSHINGTON. 2 vols. crown, 24s, 


The ODES and EPODES of HORACE, a 


Metrical Translation into English, with Introduction and Commentaries, by 
Lord LyTroNn; and Latin Text, Svo, l4s. 


The ODES, EPODES, and SATIRES of 


HORACE. Translated into English Verse. Together with a Life of Horace. 
By THkeovoke Martin, Third Edition, Post 5yo, 9s. 


The ODYSSEY and ILIAD of HOMER. 


Translated into English Verse in the Spenserian Stanza. By P. 5S. WoORSLEY 
aud Professor CONINGTON. 4 vols. crown, 3s. 


The SPANISH GYPSY. 


Third Edition, Crown, 7s 6d. 


Sir WILLIAM HAMILTON'S LECTURES on 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 





METAPHYSICS and LOGIC, Edited by the Very Rey. Dean MANSEL aud 
Professor VEITCH. 4 vols. Syo, 48s, 
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~ NEW WORKS OF THE PRESENT SEASON. 





EAST and WEST. Edited by the Countess 


Reprinted from Fraser's Magazine, with ‘an Appendix. 1 vol. crown 


SPENCER. 
[Nearly ready. 


8vo. 


By W. Srevarr Trencn, 


2 vols. post 8yo. [Nearly ready. 


IERNE: a Tale. 


Author of “ Realities of Lrish Life.” 


LIVES of the LORD CHANCELLORS and 
KEEPERS of the GREAT SEAL of IRELAND, from the Earliest Times to 
the Reign of Queen Victoria. By J. R. O'FLANAGAN, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. 
Syo, price 36s. 


The LIFE 


BRUNEL, Civil Engineer. 
Chancellor of the Diocese of Ely. 
1 vol. 8vo, price 21s. 


ISAMBARD KINGDOM 


By Isamparp Brenev, B.C.L., of Lineoln’s Inn ; 
With Portrait, Plates, and Woodeut Llustra- 


of 


tious. 


A MEMOIR of G. E. L. COTTON, D.D., late 


Lord Bishop of Calcutta: with Selections from his Journals and Letters. 
Edited by Mrs, CoTToN. With Portrait. 1 vol. Svo. [Yearly ready. 


SOME MEMORIALS of R. D. HAMPDEN, 


Bishop of Hereford. Edited by his Daughter, HeNgierrA HAamrpvenx. With 
Portrait, 1 vol. Svo. [Nearly ready. 


CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP. 
F. MAx Mutvrr, M.A., &c., Foreign Member of the French Institute. 
Essays on Literature, Biography, and Antiquity, completing the Work. 
price 16s. 


The PONTIFICATE of PIUS the NINTH; 


being the Third Edition of “ ROME and its RULER,” continued to tbe latest 
moment, and greatly enlarged. By J. F. Maguire, M.-P. Post 8vo, with 
Portrait, price 12s 6d. 


The HISTORY 


» 
sy 
Vol. 11. 
Svo., 


and LITERATURE of the 


ISRAELITES, according io the Old Testament and the Apocry i m. By C. De 
Roruscui.y and A. De RoruscuiLp, 2 vols. post Svo, price 12s 61. 
Vol. I. The Historical Books. With a Map of Palestine, and a Map showing the 


Journeys of the Hebrews in the Desert. Price 7s 6d. 
Vol. IL The Prophetic and Poetical Writings, Price 5s, 


The HISTORY of ROME. 


English Edition, translated and revised by the 


3v Witnenu Inne. 
Author, Vols. I.and IL 8vo. 


{Nearly ready, 


Fall 


LOUDE, 


of 


M.A. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 


Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. By J. A. F! 
Cabinet Edition, in 12 vols, crown 8vo, price £3 12s. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Earliest 


Times to the Year 1866. By C. D. Yonae, Regius Professor of Modern History 
in the Queen's University, Belfast. New Edition. Crown 8vo. [Vearly ready 


The STUDENT'S MANUAL of the HISTORY 


of INDIA, from the Earliest ag to the Prese nt. By Colonel Me ADOWS 


TAYLOR, M.R.A.S., M.R.LA., &€., Author of “The Confessions of a Thug 
Crown 8vo, with Maps, price 7 6 1, [Jn a few days. 
"TD atta nlaua Atr p ATL 
UEBERWEG’S SYSTEM of LOGIC, and 
HISTORY of LOGICAL DOCTRINES. Translated, with Notes, hy Tuomas 
M. Linpsay, M.A., Shaw Fellow, and Examiner in Philosophy, in the Univer- 


1 vol. Svo. [Yearly ready 


SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAMN. 
Nic School Latin Primer. By the same Epiror. 12mo. 
(/n January. 


The Seeond Edition of Sir JOHN LUBBOCK’S 


WORK on the ¢ - IGIN of C [VILIZATION and the PRIMITIVE CONDITION 
6s. 


sity of Edinburgh. 


The PUBLIC 


To follow in use the Pul 


of MAN. With 25 Figures on Wood. Svo, price 1 

PROFESSOR TY NDALL'S ESS. \Y S on the 
USE and LIMIT of the IMAGINATION in SCIENCE. ‘ing the Second 
Eat ion, with additions, vf Fs Discourse on the Scientifle U .., ‘the » Imagination. 


’, price 3s 


The BEGINNING: 


By Mcuxco Ponto? 


its W HEN and its HOW. 


Post Syo, with very numerous Il]ustrations 
[In t Jew days. 


F.R.S.E 


The SUN: Ruler, 
stem. By R. A. 
1107 Drawing 


. +. 4 op 
sight, Fire, and Life of the 
Procror, F.R.A.S. Crown 8vo, with 10 Plates 
on Wood. n a few days 


Planetary Sy 
(7 coloured), an 


OTHER WORLDS than OURS: the Plurality 
of Worlds Studied under the Light of Recent Scientific Researches. By _ i. 
Proctor, F.R.A.S. New Edit nd enlarged, with 14 Illustre 
Crown svo, price 10s 6d 


ion, revised a 





The STORY of SIR RICHARD WHIT- 
TINGTON, thrice Lord Mayor of London, A.D. 1897, 1496-7, and 1419. Written 
in Verse and Llustrated by E. Cake. With Woodcut Borders and Initials, and 
11 Copper Plates. Royal 4to, price 21s, [Jn a few days. 


ZIGZAGGING amongst DOLOMITES. By 


the Author of “A Voyage en Zigzag in Switzerland and Tyrol,” “Our Child- 
ren's Story,” &c. With above 300 Illustrations by the Author. Oblong 4to, 
price lds, 


WONDERFUL STORIES from NORWAY, 
SWEDEN, and ICELAND. Adapted and arranged by JULIA Gopparp. With 
an Introduction by the Rey. G. W. Cox, M.A., and 6 Llustrations by W. J 
Weigand, Square post Svo, price 6s, [Jn a few days. 


IN FAIRYLAND: Pictures from the Elf-World. 


By Ricnarp Dorie. With a Poem by W. ALLINGHAM. With 16 Plates, con- 
taining Thirty-Six Designs printed in Colours, Folio, price 31s 6d. 


The GIANT: a Witch’s Story for English Boys. 


3y the Author of “Uncle Peter's Fairy ma for the Nine teenth Centiry.” 
Edited by the Author of “ Amy Herbert.” Feap. 8vo, price 5s. 


UNCLE PETERS FAIRY TALE for the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. Edited by the Author of “ Amy Herbert.” Feap. 


Svo, price 7s bd. 


The PLAYGROUND of EUROPE. By Leslie 


STEPHEN, late President of the Alpine Club, 1 yol. post 8vo, with a Frontia- 
piece. [Nearly ready, 


LOTHAIR. By the 


M.P. New Eilition, ¢ mnplete in One Volume, 
and a New Preface. Crown Svo, price 6d, 
Nosse cunts hace, salus est adolescentulis. —TERENTIUS, 


CONINGSBY ; or, the New Generation. 


the Right Ion. B. Disnagit, M.P. New Edition, revis 
Volume, crown 5vo, price 6s. 


SYBIL: or, the 
Hon, B. Disnaegnut, MP. 
crown 8vo, price 6s, 


TAD] y 1 

TANCRED; or, the New Crusade. By the 
Right Hon. B. Disrarit, M.P. New Edition, revised, and complete in One 
Volume, crown 8vo, price 6s, [On January 31, 


A VISIT to my DISCONTENTED COUSIN. 


. . e tee * . . . . _ 
Reprinted, with some Additivus, from /'raser’s Magazine. Crown 8vo, price 7s 60. 


PRESENT-DAY THOUGHTS: Memorials of 


Andrew's Sundays, By A. K. H. B., the Author of * The Recreations of a 
Co vuntry Parson.” Crown Syo, price 3s 6d. 


The FOUR CARDINAL VIRTUES, in Rela- 


tion to the Public and Private Life of Caiholies; Six Sermons for the Day 
With Appendices, and a Photographic Frontispiece, By the Rev. Onby 
Surr.ey, M.A. Crown Svo, price 7s 6d. 


POEMS of BYGONE YEARS. 


“Amy Herbert.” Veap. Svo, price 5s, 


PRINCIPLES of MECHANISM, for the Use of 
Students in the Universities and Engineering Students. By Rosent WILLS, 
M.A,, F.RS., &c., Jacksonian Professor in the University of Cambridge. New 
and enlarged Edition, with 374 Woodcuts. Svo, price 15s 


tight Hon. B. Disraeli, 


with a Portrait of the Author, 


By 


ed, and complete in Ole 


he ry oe : — ° 

[wo Nations. By the Right 

New Edition, revised, and complete in One Volume, 
[On the 3ist instant. 


Edited by the 


Author of 


TEXT-BOOKS of SCIENCE, Edited by T. M.GOODEVE, M.A. 
The ELEMENTS of MECHANISM. Designed 


for Students of Applied Mi chanics, By tr. M. Goopeve, M.A. Lecturer on 
Applied Mechanics at the Royal School of Mines. With 257 Figures on 
Wood. Small 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


METALS, their PROPERTIES and TREAT- 
MENT. By C. L. Bioxam, Professor of Chemistry in the Department of 
Artillery Studies, Woolwich. With 105 Figures on Wood, Small 8vo, price 
us Gd. 


INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By William 
ALLEN Minien, M.D., LL.D. F.R.S., late Professor of Chemistry in King’s 
College, London; Author of “ Elements of Chemistry, Theoretical and Prac 
tical.” Small Syo, price 33 6d. [Ua Saturday next. 


4. ALGEBRA and TRIGONOMETRY. 


Rev. W. N. Grirrts, formerly Tutor of St. gee College, 
Author of a “ Treatise on Uptics,” &c. Small §vo, price 3s 64 
[/n @ few days 


By the 


© * 
Cambridge 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, Paternoster row, 
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MRS. ALFRED GATTY’S POPULAR WORKS 
PARABLES FROM NATURE. Four Series. 


Conrexts.—A Lesson of Faith—The Law of Authority and Obedionee—The Unknown Land—Training and Restraining—Daily Bread 
Not Lost, but Gone Before—Whereunto—Purring when You're Pleased--Inferior Animals—The General Thaw—Kicking—Imperfect Instru- 
ments—Cobwebs, &c., &c. 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION. The Four Series, complete in Ono Handsome Volume. Illustrated by Tenniel, Harrison Weir, Thomas, P. H. 

Calderon, Holman Hunt, C. W. Cope, R.A., and other Artists, Imperial Svo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, price £1 1s. 

Ditto, ditto. In Two Octavo Volumes, price 10s 6d each. 

CABINET EDITION. In Two Volumes, feap. 8vo, with Portrait and Frontispiece, price 3s 6d each. 


POCKET EDITION. Demy 16mo, with Illustrations, bound in cloth. etoncs Series, Fourteenth Edition, 1s 64; Second Series, Ninth 
Edition, 2s; the Two Series, in One Volume, 3s 6d. Third Series, Fifth Edition, 2 ; Fourth Series, Third Edition, 25; the Two Series, in One Volume, 4s. 


A NEW SERIES (the Fifth) of PARABLES from NATURE. Demy 16mo, with Illustrations, 
price 2s. (Just published, 


WAIFS and STRAYS of NATURAL HISTORY. AUNT JUDY'S LETTERS. A Sequel to 


With Illustrations, feap. Svo, 3s 6d. [Just published, “Aunt Judy's Tales.” Illustrated by Clara S. Lane. Second Edition, feap, 
bs Gd, 


Syu, 33 6 


the Pocket Edition of “ Parables from Nature.” 1émo, Fourth Edition, 2s. 


“WORLDS NOT REALIZED.” Uniform with yy. HUMAN FACE DIVINE, and OTHER 
TALES. With Illustrations by C. 8S. L cond Edition, feap, Syo, 3s 6d. 


the above, 16mo, with Illustrations, Fourth Edition, 2s 


PROVERBS ILLUSTRATED. Uniform with py 0 FAIRY GODMOTHERS, and OTHER 


TALES, Fourth Edition, feap. Svo, with Frontispiece, 2s 6d, 


WORLDS NOT REALIZED and PROVERBS |». HUNDREDTH B IRTHDAY, and OTHER 


TALES. With Illustrations by Phi Second Ed , feap. Sv 


MESTIC PICTURES and TALES. Feap. ce sikeiaiinitieaine ct 
nt Peep lea. POOR INCUMBENT. Feap. Svo, sewed, 


1s; cloth, Is 6d, 
AUNT JU DY’S TAL ES. Illustrated by Clara —_ scl ae -_ ss , 
S. Lane. Feap. S¥o, Fifth Edition, 3s r AUNT SALLY'S LIFE. With 6 Illustrations 
CONTENTS: The Little Vic ser ve f Place—Cook Stories—Rabbits’ by G. Thomas, Square l6mo, 3s 6d, (Revised Reprint from “ Aunt Judy's 
Tails—Out of the Way—Nothing to Do. Letters,”) 






Mrs. ALFRED GATTY’S CHRISTMAS-BOX for YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Containing the following Volumes, all beautifully printed, neatly bound, and effclosed in a cloth box, price 3ts 6d. 


PARABLES FROM NATURE. 2vols. 7s. DOMESTIC PICTURES, 3s 6d, THE HUMAN FACE DIVINE, &e. 33. 6d. 
WORLDS NOT REALIZED.—PROVERBS ILLUS | AUNT JUDY'S TALES. 3s 6d. THE FAIRY GODMOTHERS, &e. 2s 6d. 
TRATED. 33 61. | AUNT JUDY'S LETTERS. 5s 6d. THE HUNDRETH BIRTUDAY, &e. 3s 64. 





TRANSLATED and EDITED by Mrs. GATTY. 
The HISTORY of a BIT of BREAD: or, Letters to a Child on the Life of Man and of Animals. 


By JEAN MACE. Part I. MAN, price 4s 61; Part LI. ANIMALS, price 33 6. 





EDITED by Mrs. GATTY. 
AUNT JUDY'S CREST MAS VOLES for YOUNG PEOPLE for 1870. Large imperial 


1émo, with numerous Illustrations, bound in cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 7s 6d. 

This year AUNT JUDY'S CHRISTMAS VOLUME is double the usual size, containing the whole of the past year’s numbers of Aunt Judy's Magazine. This alteration 
has been received with much favour, and, the price having been increased by only one-half while the quantity is doubled, a large increa ip " ularity for this Annual 
Publication is anticipated, and, indeed, has already resulted. T ent Volume contains Contributions from H. C. Andersen, J. UW. Ewing, Lady Enfield, the Hon, 
Mrs. Dundas, Caroline Peachey, the Authors of “ Daisy's Companions "and “ Friends in Fur and Feathers,” and Mrs. Alfred Gatty, the E 








MRS. EWING’S BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
The BROWNIES, and OTHER TALES. Illustrated by George Cruikshank. Imperial 16mo, 5s. 


Mrs. OVERTHEWAY’S REMEMBRANCES. With 10 Full-page Illustrations. Innperial 16imo, 


cloth gilt, price 4s, 


MELCHIOR’S DREAM, and OTHER TALES. Second Edition, feap. Svo, Illustrated, price 3s Gd. 





Loxypoxn: BELL snp DALDY, York street, Covent GAnrpen. 
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